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ABSTRACT 


ON BECOMING SCIENCE-INFORMED THEOLOGIANS: 

THE INTERSECTION OF EMOTION, RELATIONSHIPS, AND INTELLECTUAL 
COMMUNITY IN THE THEOLOGICAL FORMATION OF 
EMERGING ADULT CHRISTIANS 
by 

Siri C. Erickson 

This study will show that science-loving Christian high school students enjoy becoming 
science-infonned theologians as they explore and develop ideas about God through positive 
relationships with their peers, intellectual engagement with scientific and religious knowledge, 
and tending to their emotions. This process/post-intentional phenomenological study of high 
school students at the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics explores how theological 
imagination develops as a process in and through these various relations. This project was set 
within the context of the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics’ 2019 summer 
intensive on the campus of Gustavus Adolphus College, where the theme was “Faith and Science 
in a Changing Climate: Modeling a Just Response.” Over fifty-five high school students 
participated in the 2019 summer intensive at the Gustavus Academy; sixteen of these students 
participated in this study by writing in daily reflection journals, engaging in facilitated 
theological conversations in response to expert presentations, describing their experience at the 
Gustavus Academy in researcher-led individual interviews, and creating and delivering oral 
presentations at the end of the summer intensive. The researcher is the Director of the Gustavus 
Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics and Chaplain of the College at Gustavus Adolphus 
College in Saint Peter, Minnesota. 
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Chapter 1 


Beginning in the Middle 

“I believe that with this lack of theology and science in my life, there is a part of me that 
is missing. It is a feeling that I can only talk about my faith when I am at church and 
science when I am at school. If I try to mix the two, I feel as though I will be judged for 
it.” 1 

- Callie 

My earliest memories of church are an entanglement of discontent, beauty, and questions. 
These are not the words I would have used to describe my experiences in Christian worship and 
faith formation settings at the time, but looking back with the distance of time and the wisdom of 
experience, these words seem apt. I have always loved singing, and the beauty of music has 
consistently been a spiritual practice that connects me to God, community, and my own inner 
emotional life. When church seemed baffling or boring, it was singing in choirs, ensembles, and 
congregations that kept me from leaving the church completely. As a child and emerging adult, I 
was the kid in Sunday School and Confirmation who always had what felt like troubling 
questions about God and God’s relationship with the world. I am an introvert, so I usually did 
not raise these questions to my peers or adult mentors or parents. I also did not hear other people 
verbalizing questions about God, so I did not have a chance to work through my theological 
concerns in community with others. 

When I went to college, I encountered a whole new community of theologians who wrote 
books about their theological questions and concerns, and I met professors and peers who wanted 
to discuss things like feminist perspectives on God and the Bible, the use of inclusive language 


1 Participant 8 Journal Entry, June 23, 2019. 
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for God and people in worship, and the nature of God’s power. For the first time in my life, I 
experienced the joy of intellectually engaging Christian belief and practice with people who 
welcomed my ideas and wanted to speak openly about their own questions and wonderings about 
God. Even as I pursued a major in chemistry, my call to ordained ministry in the Lutheran 
church emerged through these religion courses that I took in college. My process of becoming a 
theologian deepened as I encountered the intellectual depth of Christian thought through 
professional feminist theologians who had put into writing many of the questions I had been 
ruminating on during my childhood and teenage years. 

With its obvious commitment to feminist and liberationist theologies and its abundant 
sunshine, Claremont School of Theology seemed like the best choice for the next fonnal step in 
my theological education. At Claremont, David Ray Griffin, Marjorie Suchocki, John Cobb, and 
many others taught me about process theology, and for the first time, my intellectual discontent 
about Christianity began to subside as I found a name and a community that matched my own 
theological inclinations. Through process theologians, I found the freedom to imagine God in 
wholly new ways that better matched my life experience and observations of the world. I also 
learned about the basic logic, structures, and categories of Christian theology from these 
professional theologians. In a moment of instruction that has guided my entire ministry career, 
Marjorie Suchocki implored us to teach theology to the people in our congregations and 
ministries. It was not just for us, she said; all Christians deserve the opportunity to become 
theologians. 

Researcher Reflections - A Passion for Science-Informed Theologies 

While this is not a project about process theology as such, this research is informed by 
process-relational ways of understanding God and the world because I, as the researcher, have 
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been deeply influenced by process theologies. My passion for science and the natural world was 
nurtured by family time spent outdoors hiking, swimming, and exploring state and national 
parks. In high school, I had extraordinarily gifted science and math teachers who introduced me 
to the joys of problem-solving and learning about the how the natural world works through 
systematic observation, investigation, and analysis. When I went to college, I knew I would 
focus my studies on science and math and eventually selected chemistry for my undergraduate 
major. Claremont School of Theology, I quickly discovered, was not only a great place for 
feminist-minded students, it also had some of the world’s most brilliant theologians working at 
the intersection of science, religion, and environmental justice. While pursuing my Master of 
Divinity degree, I took every process theology-related elective I could fit into my schedule, and I 
worked for the Center for Process Studies. 

Early on in my study of process theology, I learned that Alfred North Whitehead, one of 
the founders of process philosophy, was himself motivated to bridge the gap between science 
and religion through his philosophical writings because he believed that humanity’s future 
depended on doing so. As he wrote, “It is no exaggeration to say that the future course of history 
depends [upon our decision] as to the relations between them [science and religion].” 2 
Whitehead’s philosophical project challenged fundamental assumptions in each discipline and 
developed a way of describing the God-world relationship through a new philosophical 
framework and vocabulary. The Whiteheadian solution to the conflict between science and 
religion was to create a “harmony of truth” 3 . As a teenager and young adult, I believe that I, too, 
was searching for a harmony of truth between science and the Christian faith. Suchocki, Griffin, 

2 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World: Lowell Lectures, 1925 (New 
York: The Free Press, 1997), 181. 

3 Whitehead, Science and the Modern World: Lowell Lectures, 1925, 185. 
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Cobb, and others helped me to integrate basic insights from scientific knowledge into my 
personal theology, and, for example, gave me a way to incorporate core ideas learned from 
evolutionary theory into a more robust doctrine of creation. 

Academy Dreams 

In August 2013,1 began working as a college chaplain at Gustavus Adolphus College in 
Saint Peter, Minnesota. Gustavus is an undergraduate liberal arts college rooted in the Swedish 
Lutheran tradition. The Augustana Synod, which founded Gustavus, had a strong commitment to 
intellectual freedom and inquiry and thus gave room for Gustavus science faculty very early on 
in the college’s history to engage with science on its own terms. For example, Gustavus biology 
and geology professor Joshua Edquist was known for a lecture he frequently gave on evolution 
during his teaching tenure from 1887-1926. Augustana historians Erling and Granquist write 
that, “Edquist’s lecture notes refer to the debate on evolution and consistently support the 
theory.” 4 In the 1960s, the college chaplain helped to found the college’s premier science 
conference, the Nobel Conference, which brings Nobel laureate scientists to Gustavus every year 
to speak to the campus and public about cutting edge scientific discoveries and their ethical and 
social implications. 

In the spring of 2014, the Lilly Endowment announced an invitation for church-related 
colleges and universities to develop high school youth theology institutes. Lilly had previously 
funded the development of such institutes at seminaries and divinity schools. Based on the 
success of many of these Lilly funded programs, they decided to invite colleges and universities 
to dream about how they might want to do theological education with high school students. 


4 Maria Elizabeth Erling and Mark Alan Granquist, The Augustana Story: Shaping 
Lutheran Identity in North America (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2008), 221. 
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Responding to this call for proposals, a small team of people from Gustavus-including the 
chaplains, a faculty member from the religion department, and a faculty member from the 
chemistry department-sat in a small conference room during the summer of 2014 and imagined 
how Gustavus might contribute to this theological work with high school students. Given 
Gustavus’ historic and present strength in the sciences, the ongoing growth of the Nobel 
Conference, and the Augusta Synod’s legacy of fearless and serious consideration of scientific 
insights about the nature of the universe, we began to dream about creating and building a 
Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics. My own experience as an emerging adult who 
never quite found a place in church youth programs for serious intellectual engagement with 
science inspired me to propose creating opportunities for science-loving high school students to 
engage their faith questions with peers, mentors, and experts who shared their dual interest in 
science and the Christian faith. We wrote and submitted a proposal to the Lilly Endowment and 
received $589,000 to build the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics over a four-year 
period beginning in January 2016. 

Faith, Science, and Emerging Adults 

In addition to my own personal experience, our team was aware of the growing reality 
that mainline protestant young adults who love science often feel that their passion for science is 
ignored by their faith communities and need guided opportunities to explore how their faith and 
interests in science can coexist. High school and college students in Christian congregations and 
colleges want to talk about the ideas and questions that arise at the intersection of faith, science, 
and Christian vocation. However, their faith communities are often unprepared, and sometimes 
afraid, to enter into these conversations. The messages these young adults get from the media 
and popular culture are that science and religion are at odds with each other. However, surveys 
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suggest that over half of the students in Christian faith communities will pursue careers in 
STEM-related fields. One such study, conducted by David Kinnaman at Barna, found that 52% 
of high school students in congregations will pursue careers related to STEM disciplines. 5 The 
Gustavus Academy and this project aim to contribute to the preparation of these curious students 
for a robust theological engagement with cutting-edge science and equip them to articulate and 
embrace an expansive theology that affirms their desire to hold faith and science together. 

In most mainline congregations, pastors and church leaders are not openly hostile or 
antagonistic towards science. Rather, they rarely say anything at all about it and do not speak in 
publicly affirmative ways about the important contributions that science makes to society. They 
also do not model for young adults how to make positive theological connections between the 
insights from science and Christian theology or publicly wrestle with the ethical implications of 
cutting-edge scientific research. Furthennore, church leaders rarely lift up the scientists in their 
congregations as examples of how a Christian might live out their calling faithfully in service to 
the neighbor. 

This silence from mainline pastoral and congregational leaders is set within a larger 
context in the United States that includes heated and public conflict between new atheists such as 
Richard Dawkins and branches of the Christian church that read Genesis and other biblical 
passages more literally. Emerging adults see that the loudest Christian voices in the public square 
are often openly hostile to climate change, evolution, reproductive technologies, and other 
scientific and technological advances in human knowledge. Because of these public disputes, the 
majority of emerging adults from mainline Protestant traditions, including the ELCA, believe 


5 Gregory Cootsona, Mere Science and Christian Faith: Bridging the Divide with 
Emerging Adults (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2018), 9. 
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that science and faith inherently are in conflict. As a result, some of these emerging adults feel 
like they have to choose between their faith commitments and their acceptance of important 
scientific facts and theories. Others find ways to live with the dissonance, often 
compartmentalizing their faith and separating it from their intellectual and vocational pursuits. 

The Gustavus Academy and this project are important because if the Lutheran church and 
other Christian denominations do not figure out more effective ways to help emerging adults 
make connections between faith and their interests in science, faith communities will continue to 
see declines in participation from youth and young adults. It may not be that these emerging 
adults will give up on their faith, though some will, but an increasing number will continue to see 
the church as irrelevant to their vocations and unnecessary to their lives. My hope is that this 
project will contribute to a growing body of work in seminaries and denominational 
organizations that seeks to understand how to better engage emerging adults in dialogue and 
exploration about the significance of science and the possibilities for how the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge might be a central part of their theological convictions and vocational identities. 

Congregational leaders, including pastors, need encouragement, support, and new 
frameworks for thinking about the relationship between faith and science. Many are afraid to 
enter into these conversations with emerging adults because they think that they do not know 
enough about science to speak intelligently about the ideas and questions that arise at the 
intersections between theology and science. In addition, they may be fearful that if they talk 
about faith and science, they will create controversies and divisions within their faith 
communities. Congregational members who work in STEM-related fields may also be allies to 
their pastors and young adults in facilitating conversations about faith, science, and vocation. 
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However, they may not know how to be helpful to their pastors, think their theological 
knowledge is inadequate, or not know how best to shape conversations with emerging adults. 

Engaging emerging adults directly and providing opportunities for them to wrestle with 
big theological questions that arise at the intersection of science and the Christian faith is the 
focus of this project. I hope that some of the stories from this project will give hope to Christian 
youth in their faith formation and vocational exploration journeys and inspire them to be 
catalysts for these conversations in their families, with peers, and in their congregations. 

Building the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics 

The primary ministry context for this practical research project is the Gustavus Academy 
for Faith, Science, and Ethics. While much has been written bemoaning the fact that many 
emerging adults see the church as anti-science, little has been done to actually create 
opportunities for high school-aged protestant Christians to engage with science within the 
context of a faith community. Even less has been written about what actually helps emerging 
adults develop the skills and abilities to bring science together with their Christian faith. The 
Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics is one of few ministries in the United States 
that intentionally recruits and equips science-loving high school students who are actively 
engaged in a faith community to spend time in a weeklong residential Christian learning 
environment dedicated to the purpose of preparing leaders to build creative alliances between 
science and religion in order to address contemporary ethical challenges. Thus, it seems 
important to describe the development of the Gustavus Academy prior to this practical research 
project. 

In 2016, in its first year, the Gustavus Academy built and led three core components of its 
program: a six-week college mentor training program, a weeklong residential summer intensive 
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for high school students in June, and a follow-up gathering at Gustavus’ Nobel Conference in 
September. During the June summer intensive, the Academy hosted thirty-nine high school 
students from nine states for one week of learning on the Gustavus campus. The activities were 
led by nine Gustavus students who worked as Academy mentors, members of the Academy 
leadership team, eight Gustavus faculty members, two professors from Luther Seminary in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, ten local professionals, one churchwide ELCA staff member, one visiting 
musician, and one scientist-in-residence from the Adler Planetarium in Chicago. The activities of 
the summer intensive closely followed the plan that we had articulated in the Lilly grant 
proposal. The summer intensive explored three primary areas of ethical concern utilizing 
knowledge from science and insights from biblical and theological texts. 

During the summer intensive, high school students, called Academy fellows, experienced 
a variety of spiritual and liturgical practices through daily morning and evening worship services. 
Academy mentors planned and led worship in a variety of styles and formats, including a matins 
liturgy, hymn singing, scripture reading, contemporary and contemplative worship, and vespers. 
Academy fellows and mentors also had daily opportunities to interact with scholars and experts 
in the areas of science, theology, ethics, and biblical studies through vocational narratives, 
lectures, panel discussions, meal conversations, and campus tours. In all cases, students met 
people who articulated their professional expertise and embodied their appreciation for a fruitful 
dialogue between faith, science, and ethics. We began the week with presentations by scientist- 
in-residence, Dr. Grace Wolf-Chase, a Lutheran who spoke about her own vocational journey, 
her career as a scientist, and the integration of faith and science to create a life of meaning and 
purpose. Dr. Wolf-Chase helped to show fellows that science, religion, and vocational 
exploration are connected by wonder. In between these opportunities to interact with experts, 
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each Academy mentor led a small group of four to five Academy fellows. These small groups 
met three times a day to reflect on what they were learning from the presenters, think 
theologically in community, discern their passions, and explore their sense of calling. The 
mentors created a small group curriculum for the week that included activities such as deep 
listening, creative writing, and facilitated conversation. In late September, nineteen Academy 
fellows returned to campus for Gustavus’ annual Nobel Conference. 

After that first summer intensive and Nobel Conference gathering, the Academy 
leadership team and the mentors evaluated the experience based on their own observations and 
the written program evaluations of the fellows. In the summers of 2017 and 2018, the Gustavus 
Academy again hosted about forty high school students in residence for its weeklong summer 
intensive and about half of those students returned to Gustavus each fall for the Nobel 
Conference. In addition, due to the request of fellows who attended the 2016 summer intensive, 
we created an additional opportunity for program alumni to return as senior fellows on a 
subsequent year for an additional week. In 2018, we also added an internship program for 
students who had participated in the Academy fellows program and the senior fellows program 
and still wanted to return for another year; interns also come a week before the summer intensive 
to participate in leadership development opportunities and help implement the summer intensive 
program. The program continued to grow and develop through ongoing learning, program 
evaluation, and the implementation of ideas for continual improvement. 

From the beginning, each year’s summer intensive program has been collaboratively 
designed and led by the members of the Academy leadership team, the Gustavus students who 
serve as Academy mentors, the senior fellows, the interns, and our invited presenters. The 
leadership team sets the theme for each year and recruits theologians and scientists to be in 
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residence during the summer intensive. During the six-week mentor training period, the mentors 
work in three planning teams: small group curriculum, recreation, and worship. In the morning, 
they engage with chaplains and faculty in reading biblical and theological texts related to the 
Academy’s summer theme, and in the afternoon, they plan and prepare for the summer intensive 
in their three work teams. During the last week of mentor training, nine senior fellows join the 
mentors for additional leadership development and teamwork. The senior fellows are each paired 
with a mentor, and the pairs have time together throughout the week to build relationships and 
prepare to lead their small groups during the summer intensive. 

After three years of Academy programming, we saw in practice what the data show: 
many Christian teenagers are struggling to find meaningful ways to integrate faith and science in 
their theological imagination and vocational discernment. The Academy leadership team remains 
energized by its shared conviction that youth need thoughtfully designed learning opportunities 
where they can wrestle together with big theological questions that arise at the intersection of 
faith, science, and service to the world. With help from a capacity-building grant from the Forum 
for Theological Exploration in 2018-2019, the Academy leadership team spent time with 
thought-leaders, Dr. Andrew Root and Dr. Greg Cootsona, by reading their books, Exploding 
Stars, Dead Dinosaurs, and Zombies and Mere Science, Christian Faith, respectively, and 
inviting them to be in dialog with our leadership team on campus at Gustavus. In January 2019, 
Root and Cootsona spent twenty-four hours with our leadership team during a strategic visioning 
retreat. At that retreat, the Academy leadership team 1) refreshed its core purpose to prepare 
leaders who cultivate creative alliances between religion and science in order to ethically address 
contemporary challenges, 2) identified its core, Christ-centered values as: vocation, formation, 
collaboration, wonder, and justice, and 3) named a twenty-year big, hairy, audacious goal 
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(BHAG) to spark a movement among youth that promotes the idea that we need both faith and 
science. The leadership team is highly energized about the future of the Academy and its 
possibilities for making a broader impact in church and society. In May 2019, we submitted 
another grant proposal to the Lilly endowment for sustainability funds to continue operating the 
Gustavus Academy for another five years. 

In the grant proposal, we made the case for the importance of being able to continue 
developing and expanding what we now describe as our four key programs: a mentor program 
for Gustavus students who work for the Academy during the summer, a senior fellows program 
for Academy alumni who want to return for an additional week of leadership development, an 
internship program for students who have completed the senior fellows program and want to help 
with behind-the-scenes support for the summer intensive, and an Academy fellows program for 
curious high school students who have completed ninth, tenth, or eleventh grade and are 
interested in learning about how science and their Christian faith can go together. These four 
programs center around our two key activities: the weeklong summer intensive and the fall 
Nobel Conference gathering. In September 2019, we received news that Lilly had awarded us 
these funds. 

The Research Problem and Question 

Given the impact that we could see the Academy programs were having on its college 
and high school participants, and given that Gustavus Adolphus College and the members of the 
Academy leadership team continue to be invested in the sustainability, growth, and ongoing 
success of the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics, it seemed important to study 
how and why the Academy’s ministries seemed to be having such a profound impact on 
emerging adults. In addition, given that so little research has been done on ministries that 
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successfully engage emerging adults at the intersection of science and the Christian faith, I 
detennined that a study of the experience of high school students who attend the Gustavus 
Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics could both help us continue improving and expanding 
the Academy’s impact and contribute insights to the church and ministry leaders more broadly 
about how to implement science and faith ministries in their own contexts and congregations. 
Thus, the primary research question for this study is: How might studying theology and science 
together take shape for a science-loving Christian high school student in the Gustavus Academy 
for Faith, Science, and Ethics? Related to this primary question, I was interested in learning 
more about the perspective of the high school students related to the following secondary 
questions: 

• What was their experience of being in a Christian setting where learning about theology 
and science together is encouraged? 

• What did they observe or hear that left an impression or sparked their imagination? 

• How did being in this learning community make them feel? 

• What are they learning about faith and science in a changing climate that is making an 
impression? 

• What questions do they have about what they are learning? 

• What are they still wondering about as a result of this experience? 

• What does it feel like to them to be and become a theologian who engages with science? 
For this project, I did the following primary activities: 

(i) Designed worship experiences, lectures, workshops, and facilitated small group 

conversations in collaboration with the Academy leadership team, mentors, senior 
fellows, and interns in an effort to pair the study of science and theological refection. 
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(ii) Collected data about the impact of pairing the study of science and theological 
refection on the theological imaginations of the high school students who attend our 
Gustavus Academy summer program in June 2019. 

(iii) Evaluated how the pairing of the study of science and theological refection helps 
students resolve some of their own internal conflicts between science and faith. 

My working hypothesis is that studying theology and science together through the 
activities we design for our summer intensive will expand the theological imaginations of our 
high school Academy fellows and equip them with a more robust understanding of how God 
relates to their own lives, interacts with the natural world, and calls them toward a hopeful future 
for people and the planet. Thus, this is a phenomenological study that examines how the high 
school participants at the Gustavus Academy experience learning about science and theology 
together and how these experiences impact their process of becoming theologians. More 
specifically, I studied the experiences of these science-loving Christian high school students 
during our Academy summer intensive June 22-28, 2019, where our theme was “Faith and 
Science in a Changing Climate: Modeling a Just Response”. However, as this is a 
phenomenological study, I have stayed as open as possible to learning from the direct 
experiences of the study participants rather than narrowly closing in on results that support this 
working hypothesis. 

This practical research project does not really begin at the beginning; it begins in the 
middle. Here, we will enter into the middle of a theological conversation initiated by Alfred 
North Whitehead. We will enter into the middle of the Gustavus Academy’s developmental 
trajectory, and we will enter into the middle of the faith formation experiences of the study 
participants. In these intersecting middles, new insights will begin to emerge through the 
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research question. I will bring these middles together in the following order through this paper. 

In chapter two, I will think together with process-relational theologians, experts in the field of 
doing emerging adult ministry at the intersection of science and the Christian faith, and 
philosophers who are illuminating connections between Whiteheadian and post-structuralist 
thinkers in order to explore the various facets of high school students becoming science-infonned 
theologians who act ethically in the world. Informed by these theories and theologies, I will 
describe in chapter three how I integrated these ideas and worked from a process/post¬ 
structuralist phenomenological methodology as I designed the research process and collected 
data. In chapter four, I will present the findings of my research and think together with the ideas 
outlined in chapter two to explore the connections between tending emotions, peer relationships, 
and intellectual community as the Academy high school students leaned into becoming science- 
informed theologians. Finally, I will conclude this paper with additional insights and 
implications for faith communities who are interested in journeying with high school students in 
their process of becoming science-informed theologians. In each chapter, I will offer some 
additional researcher reflections based on the kind of self-reflection that is characteristic of post- 
intentional phenomenological research. 
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Chapter 2 


Theories, Theologies, and Philosophies I am Thinking With 6 

“The ability to have these words, to know that these frames of mind exist, allows me to 
deconstruct these words and refonn my own ideas about how God and the world 
interact.” 7 

-Ivy 


Words matter. They help us name and make meaning out of our experiences as well as 
work on us to shape and mold our interpretation of the world around us. This is also true in 
theology. At its most basic level, theology simply means words (logos) about God (theos). In one 
sense, it is true to say that anyone who uses or generates words about God is already a 
theologian. At the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics, one of the things that we 
tell our students on the first full day of the program is that they are theologians. And yet, even as 
they are theologians, they are also always in the process of becoming theologians. More 
specifically, we are trying to help them become science-informed theologians who act ethically 
in the world. This is not an end state that they, or we, will ever fully reach; however, it is a way 
of doing theology and living out one’s Christian faith from the standpoint of wonder, intellectual 
curiosity, and openness to being changed by encounters with new knowledge, ideas, and insights. 

In this chapter, I will explore in greater depth the notion of becoming as it is understood 
philosophically by both process and post-structuralist thinkers. Then, I will describe the research 


6 Mark Vagle, Crafting Phenomenological Research (New York: Routledge, 2018), 143. 
Vagle argues that in post-intentional phenomenology the task is to think with theories and 
philosophies that help you. It is an open and fluid conversation rather than a tight link between 
making philosophical claims and then analyzing the research data through the strict lens of those 
claims. 

7 Participant 5 Journal Entry, June 24, 2019. 
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into doing theology with high school students based on the Lilly-funded programs at seminaries 
and divinity schools. Among over ninety colleges and universities that are currently part of 
Lilly’s new Youth Theology Network, the Gustavus Academy is one of two programs that 
intentionally incorporates science into its curriculum every year. Therefore, I will then think 
together with two researchers who had Templeton Foundation grants to do research at this 
intersection of faith, science, and emerging adult ministries to propose what it might mean to 
become a science-informed theologian. Finally, I will describe some of the theological 
perspectives that shaped our curriculum design in the summer of 2019 related to our theme, 
“Faith and Science in a Changing Climate: Modeling a Just Response.” Bringing all of this 
together, I will conclude this chapter with some researcher reflections on process-relational 
approaches to the doctrines of providence and eschatology that shaped our curriculum design for 
this project. 

On Becoming 

When I first began this research, I knew little to nothing about either phenomenology as a 
research methodology or the work of post-structuralist philosophers. However, as I began 
working on this project, I read Mark Vagle’s text Crafting Phenomenological Research: Second 
Edition, in which he articulates a post-intentional phenomenological research methodology 
rooted in key insights from post-structuralist thinkers such as Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari. 
While reading Vagle, I noticed some resonance with process-relational ideas and theological 
commitments. The overlapping concepts between Vagle and process philosophy that caught my 
attention were the roles of becoming, relationality, and flux in post-intentional phenomenological 
research. Early on in Crafting Phenomenological Research, Vagle clarifies the task of the 
phenomenological researcher, “In this way, phenomenologists set out to study how things are 
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being and becoming.. .The philosophical assumption is that the individual is being, becoming, 
and moving through the lifeworld in intersubjective relationships with others and with intentional 
relationships with other things.” 8 In post-intentional phenomenology research, there is an 
emphasis on how the phenomenon under investigation appears in and through the complex social 
environment that influences it. 

While some fonns of phenomenology research try to understand and articulate the 
essence of a particular experience, post-intentional phenomenology seeks to investigate and 
describe the connections between events and experiences that are always in a process of 
changing. It understands that phenomena are both being and becoming and are thus not stable but 
in a state of flux. As Vagle notes, “Phenomena are always being written and rewritten.” 9 

While Vagle draws on post-structuralists philosophers to explain how becoming operates 
in post-intentional phenomenology research, process thinkers have also written extensively on 
the concept of becoming. As Roland Faber points out, process and post-structuralist philosophies 
share a common enemy: substance thinking. 10 Thus, both schools of thought have developed 
notions of becoming that resonate with each other even in spite of the many real differences 
between them on other principles. In his book, Secrets of Becoming, Faber writes that, “there is 
the surprising fact that Whitehead, Deleuze, and Butler understand their thought as being part 
of—or better, as being at the forefront of—a philosophy for which Becoming is eminent.” 11 
Becoming, as articulated by process philosophers, happens through the process of concrescence, 


8 Vagle, Crafting Phenomenological Research, 23. 

9 Vagle, Crafting Phenomenological Research, 129. 

10 Roland Faber and Andrea Stephenson, Secrets of Becoming: Negotiating Whitehead, 
Deleuze, and Butler (New York: Fordham University Press, 2011), 3. 

11 Faber and Stephenson, Secrets of Becoming: Negotiating Whitehead, Deleuze, and 
Butler, 3. 
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in which actual occasions are made real through prehension of past occasions, harmonization, 
selection, and finally, satisfaction. 12 Once satisfied, the actual occasion becomes and has an 
impact on the future. One definition for becoming that draws on the insights of both process and 
post-structuralist thinkers is this: “Becoming is the dynamic movement of temporalization and 
change that never ‘is’ but insists in between the ‘no longer’ and the ‘not yet’, pulling in both past 
and future directions at once.” 13 Becoming is directional; it incorporates the past and yet is drawn 
forward by possibilities for novelty in the future. 

In this study, I am interested not only in the individual experiences of high school 
participants at the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics, but I am also curious about 
how the students’ past experiences, relational networks, and inner emotional lives impact the 
processes by which they are becoming theologians. Therefore, process-relational and post- 
structural notions of becoming are helpful in illuminating how past and present experiences, as 
well as future hopes and possibilities, impact the theological formation experiences of Gustavus 
Academy participants. Even though I will rely heavily on Vagle’s post-intentional 
phenomenology methods, I am expanding the set of philosophers I think with in this project 
beyond the post-structuralists he mentions to include process-relational philosophers and 
theologians. I am doing this in part because I am a process theologian and have been deeply 
influenced by Whiteheadian categories. However, I would not presume to link process 
philosophy with Vagle’s post-intentional phenomenology without the creative philosophical 


12 Marjorie Suchocki, God, Christ, Church: A Practical Guide to Process Theology (New 
York: Crossroad, 1989), 245. 

13 Keith Robinson, Deleuze, Whitehead, Bergson: Rhizomatic Connections (New York: 
Palgrave MacMillan, 2009), 221. 
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work of Faber, Robinson, and others who are exploring the ‘vibrations’ 14 between these two 
schools of thought in much greater depth than I will describe here. Most importantly, I am 
confident that there are enough useful connections between the way process theologians view the 
world and Vagle’s quest to move phenomenological inquiry to the edges, the relations, and the 
processes of becoming to create a synthesis of ideas for the purposes of this study’s 
methodology. 

On Becoming (High School) Theologians 

This study is interested in a particular experience of becoming, not just becoming in 
general. I am investigating the experience of high school students who are in the process of 
becoming theologians. As I mentioned earlier, the focus of my professional ministry has largely 
been shaped by Marjorie Suchocki’s verbal encouragement in a theology course during my 
Master of Divinity program for all of us who are professionally trained in theology to utilize that 
training to equip theologians in our congregations and faith communities. In my first call at a 
Lutheran congregation in Minnesota, I developed an adult learning program called Building your 
Personal Theology that equipped adults to engage in a more intentional process of becoming 
theologians. In the process of developing that program, I read Philip Clayton’s book, 
Transforming Christian Theology for Church and Society, in which he argues that the 
transformation of the church depends on all Christians recognizing that they are theologians and 
then finding and claiming their own theological voices. Clayton criticizes the widespread 
assumption held by clergy and congregational members alike that only professional theologians 
(pastors and seminary professors) are real theologians while everyone else who has not attended 

14 Faber and Stephenson, Secrets of Becoming: Negotiating Whitehead, Deleuze, and 
Butler, 3. Faber writes about the ‘co-vibrations of Becoming’ that he and others observe in the 
writings of Whitehead, Deleuze, and Butler. 
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seminary cannot think theologically about their own lives. Instead he points out that most people 
simply need opportunities to work out and articulate their beliefs in community with others: “The 
goal is to lift up our implicit beliefs about God above the threshold of consciousness so that they 
become explicit and intentional.” 15 All Christians are capable of being and becoming 
theologians, as they reflect on their experiences with God in their own lives and do so in 
conversation with scripture, tradition, reason, and their faith communities. 

For this process of becoming more intentional theologians, Clayton recommends helping 
people organize their thinking about God around seven core Christian questions: 

1. Who is God? (theology) 

2. Who is Jesus, called the Christ? (Christology) 

3. Who is the Spirit, or the Holy Spirit? (pneumatology) 

4. What is humanity? What does it meant to be human? (theological anthropology) 

5. What is the problem of sin, and what does salvation mean? (soteriology) 

6. What is the nature and function of the church? (ecclesiology) 

7. What is the future in which we hope and for which we belong? (eschatology) 16 

It is through a process of thinking more deeply about these questions individually and with a 
community that catalyzes intentional theological reflection and helps people realize and gain 
confidence in their own evolving faith and embrace the notion that they are becoming 
theologians. 

Centered in this passion for helping people become theologians, the story of the Gustavus 
Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics begins in the middle of a larger national initiative led by 
the Lilly Endowment to develop the leadership capacities of high school students for theological 
reflection and vocational formation. Originally called the Theological Programs for High School 


15 Philip Clayton, Transforming Christian Theology: For Church and Society 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2010), 70. 

16 Clayton, Transforming Christian Theology: For Church and Society, 73-74. 
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Youth initiative, Lilly funded forty-seven teams at seminaries across North America for two 
decades to experiment in doing theological education and vocational reflection with high school 
students. To assess the impact and effectiveness of these High School Theology Programs, Lilly 
also funded a team of researchers, led by Kenda Creasy Dean, to draw out insights that might be 
helpful to theological education more broadly. One member of the team of researchers focused 
on the pedagogies of theological reflection that programs developed for and with high school 
students. Jeffrey Kaster, in summarizing the most effective pedagogies at the High School 
Theology Programs, concluded that, “a holistic pedagogy that blends intellectual engagement 
with experiential learning improves the chances that young people’s faith will grow with 
them.” 17 He also noted that high school students attending these programs appreciated being 
“taken seriously and challenged intellectually”, and that this intellectual rigor was novel because 
it was often missing in their congregational youth group experiences. 18 The process of becoming 
high school theologians, then, was stimulated by a combination of intellectual challenge and 
experiential learning through participation in a variety of faith practices such as worship and 
service projects. 

Developmentally speaking, high school students are already invested in a process of 
becoming more independent and mature. They are learning how to think for themselves and 
make decisions about their values and beliefs that are, on the one hand, informed by their 
upbringing but, on the other, wholly their own. Youth ministry expert, Andrew Root, writes 


17 Jeffrey Kaster, “Fuel My Faith: Pedagogies of Theological Reflection in High School 
Theology Programs” in How Youth Ministry Can Change Theological Education-IfWe Let It, 
eds. Kenda Creasy Dean and Lilly Endowment’s High School Theology Program (Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2016), 156. 

18 Kaster, “Fuel My Faith: Pedagogies of Theological Reflection in High School 
Theology Programs,” 162. 
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about the challenges of this developmental work for high school faith formation. Based on 
interviews with dozens of high school students as part of a Templeton Foundation-funded 
research project, Root concludes that, at a very fundamental level, “young people wonder if there 
is a way to think about a God who moves and acts in the world, and yet still be a smart, nonnal 
person.” 19 In other words, their most basic theological questions arise in a social and 
developmental matrix of wanting to grow up, become more mature, and be socially accepted in 
their peer groups and communities. Often, they are generating theological questions and 
wondering about the nature of God’s action in the world; less often do they have anyone to talk 
with about their questions and beliefs. This creates a situation where their ability to develop and 
deepen their theological imaginations does not keep pace with their intellectual curiosity, 
growing knowledge about the world, and identity development. Becoming high school 
theologians who stay engaged in their faith communities as they mature requires exposure to a 
more sophisticated set of theological questions, texts, and conversation partners while they are in 
high school. 

On Becoming Science-Informed Theologians 

Christians theologians have a long history of engaging with science. In fact, many of the 
most well-known early scientists were themselves Christians who were pursing knowledge about 
the nature of God’s creation and how it works. For example, Galileo Galilei’s quest to 
understand and describe how matter moves was not intended primarily to create conflict with 
religion. As renowned science and religion scholar Ian Barbour asserts, “Galileo’s concept of 
God did not depart significantly from that of classical Christianity. He said that the Book of 


19 Andrew Root, Exploding Stars, Dead Dinosaurs, and Zombies: Youth Ministry in the 
Age of Science (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2018), 4. 
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Nature and the Book of Scripture cannot conflict because they come from the same author.” 20 
Often lost in the current conflict narrative between science and religion that plays out in the 
media in the United States, is the fact that many scientists have been motivated by awe and 
wonder and an intense curiosity to better understand and care for God’s remarkable creation. I do 
not want to recount here the long and complex history between science and Christianity; that has 
been done by many scholars, including Ian Barbour. Barbour’s most enduring contribution to the 
study of science-religion interactions is his typology of the different ways in which science and 
religion can and do relate: conflict, independence, dialogue, and integration. Clayton builds on 
Barbour’s typology and adds a fifth type of interaction, which he calls partnership. What if, 
Clayton imagines, science and religion could see the value that each brings to larger efforts to 
address climate change and other challenges that cause human suffering, set aside intellectual 
differences, and work together towards larger humanitarian and environmental goals? 21 

Here I want to join with the movement initiated by Whitehead and expanded upon by 
many others in emphasizing why it is so critical for Christian theologians today to commit to a 
serious intellectual engagement with science. I believe that Christian theology itself must evolve 
as our understanding of the universe grows and becomes more complex. To become a science- 
informed theologian is not simply a nice intellectual exercise for postmodern and liberal 
academic theologians. Instead, it is the only responsible way to do theology in a scientific age 
burdened by so many pressing global challenges, including the climate crisis. I also agree with 
Cootsona’s assessment of the church’s need for science and scientists, “We in the church need 
scientists to lead us to appreciate God’s creation, which is our call as Christians. That’s one 

20 Ian Barbour, Religion and Science: Historical and Contemporary Issues (San 
Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1997), 15. 

21 Philip Clayton, Religion and Science: The Basics (New York: Routledge, 2012), 157. 
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major reason to ‘bring science to church’—to bring together our faith in Christ and the insights 
and discoveries of science.” 22 Christians who engage science thoughtfully over time develop a 
more mature and robust theological imagination about who God is and how God interacts with 
the world, and they are therefore better equipped to live faithfully in an ever-changing world 
filled with urgent humanitarian and ecological problems. At the Gustavus Academy for Faith, 
Science, and Ethics, we believe that we need both faith and science to address the great 
challenges of our time, and thus our primary aim is to help students see that, at a minimum, 
Clayton’s partnership model is both possible and a great alternative to the conflict paradigm that 
they see in the media and in their own experiences with friends and family. 

Making the case for the partnership model is not difficult, and most of our students leave 
our program with tangible examples of how partnerships between religion and science work in 
real life. For some people, including some of our students, a shift from conflict to partnership is 
enough to inspire faithful action in the world. For others, however, including many of our 
students, they are also searching for a way to intellectually fit science and religion together. Like 
Whitehead and process theologians, they are interested in finding a ‘harmony of truth’ because 
they want to better understand possibilities for how it is that God and the world relate. Based on 
surveys and interviews with hundreds of high school students involved in youth ministries at 
protestant churches, Andrew Root concludes that many high school students have existential 
questions about the very existence of God. They struggle to articulate anything specific about 
how the action of a divine presence might be possible and why it even matters to talk about God 
when science is more effective at describing the world and solving problems. To address these 


22 Cootsona, Mere Science and Christian Faith: Bridging the Divide with Emerging 
Adults, 5. 
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more fundamental questions, Root recommends theological engagement with specific scientific 
findings instead of hosting conversations about the generic relationship between religion and 
science: “To discuss science in the context of youth ministry is necessarily to discuss the impact 
of particular scientific theories themselves. It is to put these findings and theories in discussion 
with our understanding of humanity, sin, eternal-life, and more. And this is actually what young 
people want.” 23 In other words, an effective way to help students explore possibilities for 
creating harmonies of truth, is to study the findings of science and theology together. Even more 
specifically, we need to help them become science-informed theologians who have the 
confidence and freedom to become theologians by incorporating the findings of science into their 
Christian faith. 

On Becoming Science-Informed Theologians in a Changing Climate 

At the June 2019 Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics summer intensive, 
our theme was “Faith and Science in a Changing Climate: Modeling a Just Response” and thus, 
the specific findings of science we focused on were related to global climate change. Our team of 
instructors included a chemistry professor who gave three lectures about 1) the basic scientific 
understanding of how the global climate system works and what the data show about how the 
climate is changing, 2) scientific research into mitigation technologies, and 3) science-informed 
adaptation strategies for reducing our carbon footprint and transitioning to a green energy 
economy. Many Christian theologians have written about climate change and continue to engage 
with specific scientific findings related to the climate crisis. As a field, mainline and evangelical 
theologians are becoming more science literate, at least related to the climate crisis, and as a 


23 Root, Exploding Stars, Dead Dinosaurs, and Zombies: Youth Ministry in the Age of 
Science, 78. 
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result, their own theological imaginations are being sparked to take Christian doctrines in new 
directions. 

Stewardship and care of creation have been standard Christian teachings for centuries, 
and though they have not always been at the forefront of congregational life and ministry, the 
vast majority of Christians today can articulate a connection between God’s creation and our 
human calling to take care of the natural world. On the other hand, when it comes to the specific 
topic of climate change, the relationship between one’s Christian faith and acceptance of 
scientific findings about the climate crisis is more varied. For example, according to a Pew 
Research Center report published in 2014, 77% of Hispanic Catholics believe the scientific 
findings that climate change is primarily caused by human activity whereas only 41% of white 
mainline protestants believe the same science. 24 Thus, one might conclude that general care for 
creation messages do not necessarily translate to acceptance of specific scientific findings about 
particular issues. 

To address this gap, some Christian theologians are working at the intersection of climate 
science and other Christian doctrines, including providence, incarnation, justice, salvation, and 
eschatology. Process-relational and feminist theologians have long been at the forefront of this 
ecological re-imagining of Christian theology, especially in response to the climate crisis. Sallie 
McFague, in her book, A New Climate for Theology, argues that the climate crisis is a theological 
problem that demands an urgent reorienting of our questions about God, humanity, and the 
world. Building upon her own earlier work wherein she articulated an understanding of the world 
as God’s body, McFague articulates an earthy incarnational theology that locates God’s presence 

24 “Religion and Views on Climate and Energy Issues,” Pew Research Center, last 
modified October 22, 2015, https://www.pewresearch.org/science/2015/10/22/religion-and- 
views-on-climate-and-energy-issues/. 
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in the midst of the climate crisis, “An incarnational context for understanding the God-world 
relationship has implications for our response to climate change. It means that we and God are in 
the same place and that we share responsibility for the world .” 25 To the question of where God is 
in the midst of the climate crisis, McFague responds that God is right here, in the midst of the 
crisis with us, both suffering alongside us and calling us to courageous action on behalf of the 
flourishing of people and the planet. 

In looking for a theologian to be in residence with us at the 2019 Gustavus Academy 
summer intensive, we wanted a scholar who would inspire our high school student to think 
theologically about eschatological hope in the midst of the climate crisis. We selected Lutheran 
New Testament scholar Barbara Rossing, who has an undergraduate degree in geology from 
Carleton College and whose most recent work has been at this intersection of climate science and 
the doctrine of eschatology. In a chapter called “Reimagining Eschatology: Toward Healing and 
Hope for a World at the Eschatos ” in the feminist anthology Planetary Solidarity, Rossing lays 
out an argument for shifting our eschatological focus beyond its usual sin/judgment/afterlife 
frame and towards a way of bringing hope in the midst of the climate crisis through a biblical 
interpretation that draws out God’s healing power and calls for us to move from illness to justice 
and health. 26 Rossing points out that the biblical book of Revelation criticizes and deconstructs 
imperial power, and through the images of the tree of life and the New Jerusalem, imagines a 
Christ-centered world characterized instead by the powers of healing and justice. The climate 


25 Sallie McFague, A New Climate for Theology: God, the World, and Global Warming 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2008), 63. 

26 Barbara Rossing, “Reimagining Eschatology: Toward Healing and Hope for a World at 
the Eschatos” in Planetary Solidarity: Global Women's Voices on Christian Doctrine and 
Climate Justice, eds. Grace Ji-Sun Kim and Hilda Koster (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2017), 
341. 
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crisis has put us on the eschatos, meaning end, edge, or brink, and therefore, she argues, we need 
a robust eschatological imagination to give us hope and motivate our work for climate justice: 
“What we need is a ‘bridge’ that will safely help us cross over from crisis to sustainability. My 
thesis is that eschatology, reimagined, can help us find that bridge. It can help us cross over to 
healing for ourselves and the world.” 27 With climate justice as a central planetary goal, becoming 
science-informed theologians in a changing climate requires both scientific understanding of the 
causes and possible technical solutions to the problem and the development of a theological 
imagination that is imbued with the hope that God and humanity working together can still 
address this crisis before it is too late. 

Researcher Reflections - Process-Relational Approaches to Providence and Eschatology 

As a process theologian, I believe that God is not all-powerful and that the future is open. 
God did not cause the climate crisis, and God cannot unilaterally restore carbon dioxide levels to 
their pre-industrial revolution baseline. God also does not know how the future is going to unfold 
and thus experiences at least some degree of uncertainty about what the future holds for human 
civilization and the earth’s creatures and ecosystems. Our hope, as Christians, does not come 
from believing in a God who will eventually fix everything for us, but rather it comes from being 
deeply related to a God who loves all of creation and calls humanity to vocations that contribute 
to planetary solidarity, climate justice, and flourishing ecologically-interdependent communities. 

Though these are my personal beliefs, and teaching them directly was not the focus of our 
curriculum at the Gustavus Academy’s 2019 summer intensive, as both the researcher and 
director of the Gustavus Academy, I know that my personal theological commitments did have 


27 Rossing, “Reimagining Eschatology: Toward Healing and Hope for a World at the 
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an influence on the students who participated in this study. During the research process, I 
identified several ways in which these views may have impacted research participants. First, and 
perhaps most directly, I preached a sermon on Sunday morning during the Academy in which I 
suggested that perhaps living in the time of a changing climate might open up our theological 
imaginations to the idea that God is both changing and unchanging. The full text of this sermon 
is in Appendix A. In addition to this sennon, several of our Academy student leaders - Gustavus 
students working as mentors, senior fellows, and interns, have participated in conversations and 
workshops with me during their training periods before the summer intensive in previous 
Academy years where I have explicitly taught process theology. While I did not do that this year, 
I noticed from the small group observation videos and participant journals that some of these 
student leaders talked about process theology in their mentor groups this year and taught some of 
the basics of the process model to first-time Academy fellows. So, while process perspectives on 
the nature of God’s power, guidance, presence, and future were not part of the formal curriculum 
at the Gustavus Academy in 2019, many of the research participants were exposed to the ideas 
that God changes, is not in control of everything that happens in the world, and does not alone 
have the power to save us from the climate crisis. 
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Chapter 3 


A Process/Post-Intentional Phenomenological Research Methodology 


“To be honest, it’s quite hard at times. I mean to have that much infonnation, so much 
deep information that circulates through your brain. And it’s so important to talk to 
people because, I mean, dang it. Whether or not God is supernatural. I mean that can 
absolutely leave some anxious thoughts. So that’s why it’s so important to be discussing 
this in a community, discussing this with a friend, having a friend open to let this stuff 
out. Otherwise it can be very difficult. It can make me feel just dragged down by this 
whole universe and how complicated it is.” 28 


-Alex 


The process of becoming theologians is not simply a matter of acquiring knowledge and 
accepting truth claims that someone in authority teaches. Learning, thinking, and individual 
reflection are important parts of this process, and the social context-including social interactions 
with peers-plays a critical role in the theological formation of high school students. Therefore, 
the methodology for this particular doctor of ministry practical research project needs to make 
space for exploring the interplay between the identified phenomenon and the social context 
through which it takes shape. The primary research question for this study is: How might 
studying theology and science together take shape for a science-loving Christian high school 
student in the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics? In order to investigate this 
question, I integrated and synthesized insights from a few different sources to create what I am 
calling a process/post-intentional phenomenological methodology. This methodology brings 
together some of the doctor of ministry research practices Sensing describes in Qualitative 
Research, the post-intentional phenomenological research approaches Vagle articulates in 


28 Participant 2 Interview, June 26, 2019. 
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Crafting Phenomenological Research, and the Whiteheadian worldview with its understanding 
of becoming, internal relations, and concrescence. 

In this chapter, I will make more explicit connections between the philosophy of 
becoming and the methods used in this study. Then, I will describe the collaborative process of 
project design for the 2019 Gustavus Academy’s summer intensive with the theme of climate 
change. As is the case for both doctor of ministry projects specifically and phenomenological 
studies more generally, the participants in this study are co-researchers in this project. I will 
articulate their role in the study in greater depth as a transition between the project design and 
materials gathered sections of this chapter. In the next section, referring often to more detailed 
documents in the appendices, I will outline what kind of data we collected and how we gathered 
it. Finally, I will contribute researcher reflections on the joys and challenges of the collaborative 
design and research process that I used for this study. 

On Measuring Becoming 

Given process philosophy’s conception of becoming, we should expect that the process 
of becoming science-infonned high school theologians is emergent, complex, messy, relational, 
and in flux, and therefore that it might be difficult to measure. Given this expectation, it is useful 
to draw upon the model that process theologians use to break down the process of becoming into 
its component parts. Before doing this, however, it should be noted that a few key philosophical 
assumptions undergird this model. Whitehead was clear about the purpose of philosophy 
generally, and about the aims of his philosophical project more specifically. Philosophy, he said, 
“is the attempt to make manifest the fundamental evidence as to the nature of things.. .It makes 
the content of the human mind manageable; it adds meaning to fragmentary details; it discloses 
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disjunctions and conjunctions, consistencies and inconsistencies.” 29 In other words, it should 
help students like Alex as they work in community to help each other make sense of the complex 
nature of the world. 

As Whitehead developed his process philosophy, he built it upon a few fundamental 
assumptions. First, everything is always in process. Actual entities and, by extension, people do 
not choose to either be in process or stay the same. Permanent, static, and unchanging substances 
do not exist in the world. Next, actual entities are connected through internal relations, which 
means that everything is already, always interrelated. To be related is also not a choice. Finally, 
God is present in each moment of becoming through a persuasive and attractional influencing— 
but not detenninative—power. Given these basic assumptions, the process understanding of 
becoming includes the following key steps: 1) reception: the influence of the entirety of the past 
and God through internal relations, 2) unification: the synthesis and hannonization of these many 
influences in a moment of concrescence, and 3) transmission: the impact of the satisfied moment 
on the future and on God. 30 Whitehead wrote in much greater detail about this process, but 
Marjorie Suchocki’s summary words - reception, unification, and transmission - should suffice 
for the purposes of evaluating becoming in this project. 

Vagle’s description of a post-intentional phenomenology, though rooted in the specific 
insights of post-structuralist articulations of becoming, is resonant with these insights from 
process philosophy. Because Vagle recommends a generative, conversational, and creative 
engagement with specific philosophers that help you as you need them, this bringing together of 
process philosophy and the methods of post-intentional phenomenological research seems well 

29 Alfred North Whitehead, Modes of Thought (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1968), 
48. 

30 Suchocki, God, Christ, Church: A Practical Guide to Process Theology, 237. 
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within the scope and boundaries of his method. Overlap is evident as both see relationality as 
central to understanding any kind of experience or phenomena. Vagle describes the importance 
of these relational interactions, “the post-intentional phenomenon is produced and produces, is 
provoked and provokes—through social relations in the world. Post-intentional phenomena are 
conceived as circulating through these social relations—and are produced though the dynamic 
entanglements and intensities among direct lived experience, discourses, habits, policies, 
practices, contexts histories, language, art forms, popular media, politics, objects, etc.” 31 
Infonned by these process and post-intentional thinkers, I propose the following definition: a 
process/post-intentional phenomenology is the study of dynamic human experiences as they 
emerge and change in relationship to their contexts. In this practical research project, after an 
initial review of the data, I will think with these theorists and philosophers as I explore the roles 
of tending emotions, peer relationships, and intellectual community in the process of becoming 
science-infonned high school theologians, as well as the interconnections between these three 
aspects of the phenomenon. 

Project Design - Faith and Science in a Changing Climate: Modeling a Just Response 

Because this is a doctor of ministry practical research project, I am not just researching a 
phenomenon as an outsider or a neutral observer. This is an action research project that uses a 
process/post-intentional phenomenological methodology, not just a purely phenomenological 
study. As Sensing notes, “DMin projects are not designed just to understand phenomena but to 
provide the minister an opportunity to impart pastoral leadership that implements change.” 32 
That means that as the researcher, I led the design and shaped the context through which I 

31 Vagle, Crafting Phenomenological Research, 140. 

32 Timothy Sensing, Qualitative Research: A Multi-Methods Approach to Projects for 
Doctor of Ministry Theses (Eugene: Wipf and Stock, 2011), 63. 
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studied the phenomenon. In this section, I will describe the intervention—the people, processes, 
and curriculum—that I collaboratively designed with a team of staff and students to create the 
Gustavus Academy summer intensive in 2019. 

As the director of the Gustavus Academy, I lead a team of six Gustavus employees that 
make up the Gustavus Academy leadership team. The Academy team also includes several 
student employees who work in the Chaplains’ Office during the academic year. In the summer, 
the team expands to include Gustavus students who work as Academy mentors, high school 
students who return a week before the summer intensive to serve as senior fellows and interns, 
and scholars and artists who are in residence at the Academy during the summer intensive to lead 
various aspects of the program and curriculum. In 2018-2019, this team included the members of 
the Academy leadership team: Chaplain Maggie Falenschek, Chaplain Grady St. Dennis, 
Professor Marcia Bunge, Professor Scott Bur, Cantor Chad Winterfeldt, and Administrator Jodi 
Maas; two Gustavus graduates who served as mentor program coordinators: Rachel Larson, ’19 
and Alex Theship-Rosales, ’19; one Academy alumnus who returned to serve as a research 
assistant: Will Jenkins; nine Academy mentors; one musician-in-residence: Phil Kadidlo, one 
theologian-in-residence: Barbara Rossing; one scientist-in-residence: Jeff Jeremiason; one 
ethicist-in-residence: Jim Martin-Schramm; one activist-in-residence: abby mohaupt; nine senior 
fellows and four interns. I led this team of over thirty people in a collaborative process of 
creating the Gustavus Academy summer intensive program and experience. 

The design process began in September 2018, when the Academy leadership team 
decided the theme for the 2019 summer intensive. The annual Academy theme usually relates to 
Gustavus’ Nobel Conference. Because Nobel 2019 was focused on climate change, the 
leadership team selected a climate change theme for our program: “Faith and Science in a 
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Changing Climate: Modeling a Just Response”. Once we identified the theme, Chaplain 
Falenschek and Ms. Maas began working on marketing and recruiting materials and sent them 
out to pastors and youth ministers in the Gustavus Adolphus College Association of 
Congregations, a network of 550 congregations that helps govern the college, Gustavus alumni 
who are parents of children in high school, national ELCA youth ministry networks, prospective 
students for Gustavus who have self-identified as Christian in the admissions process, and other 
ministry networks based on personal connections of leadership team members. As we began 
program marketing, Professor Bunge recruited a theologian and an ethicist to be in residence 
during the summer intensive, Professor Bur recruited the scientist-in-residence, Chaplain 
Falenschek recruited the activist-in-residence, and I recruited the musician-in-residence. In 
January and February 2019,1 hired the two mentor program coordinators, the research assistant, 
and the nine Academy mentors. With the exception of the research assistant, all of these people 
were Gustavus students at the time I hired them. The mentor program coordinators were 
graduating seniors who had worked at the Academy during the two previous summers. On the 
mentor team, three of the mentors had worked at the Academy the previous summer; they served 
as team leaders for the three mentor teams: worship, recreation, and curriculum. Two of the other 
mentors were Academy alumnae, having attended the program as high school students in 
previous summers. 

With this part of the team in place, the Academy leadership team and mentor program 
coordinators began developing the summer intensive schedule (see Appendix B), selecting 
biblical and theological readings (see Appendix C), setting daily themes for the summer 
intensive, and working with the people who would be in residence at the summer intensive. In 
March and April, we reviewed the applications of the high school students and selected students 
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to participate in the Academy’s three programs for high school students: the Academy fellows 
program, the senior fellows program, and the intern program. We selected forty-six Academy 
fellows, nine senior fellows, and four interns. While there were a few changes to these program 
rosters in May and June, these were the final numbers of students we enrolled in each program in 
2019. In May, Chaplain Falenschek developed the schedule and curriculum for the senior fellow 
program (see Appendix D), Ms. Maas prepared for the intern program, and I worked with the 
mentor program coordinators and research assistant to prepare for the mentor program and the 
summer intensive. 

When the mentors officially began their employment with the Academy on June 3, 2019, 

I helped them begin their work designing worship services (see Appendix E), developing small 
group curriculum (see Appendix F), and planning recreational activities (see Appendix G) for the 
summer intensive based on the themes for the day, the related theological and biblical texts, and 
the presentation outlines of our scholars and activist-in-residence (see Appendix H). I worked 
with the mentor program coordinators to lead the mentor training and development program. 
Each day, the mentors began and ended their work with a contemplative practice, spent their 
mornings reading and discussing key biblical and theological texts, worked in their teams in the 
afternoons, and hung out together in the evenings (see Appendix I). In June, I hosted two video 
conference meetings with all of the Academy presenters, so that they could meet each other and 
coordinate their presentations. I also wrote a sennon for the summer intensive’s Sunday worship 
service, worked with Professor Bur to develop two presentations for the summer intensive about 
how theology and science relate to each other (see Appendix I), and worked with the research 
assistant to plan and prepare for all aspects of data collection during the summer intensive. As 
the various appendices demonstrate, the process of creating the summer intensive program and 
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curriculum was a collaborative effort of over thirty people who make up the Academy team. The 
leadership of the various programs and summer intensive activities is also a collaborative effort, 
with each member of the team playing a critical role in the creation of the Gustavus Academy 
experience. 

Co-Participants 

Once students who had been accepted into the Academy fellows, senior fellows, and 
intern programs completed the registration process, I began to recruit study participants for the 
research portion of this project. In May 2019,1 sent a letter of invitation and consent forms by 
email to all students enrolled in these three Academy programs (see Appendix J). By mid-June, 
sixteen students of the fifty-nine enrolled in the three programs opted in to participate in the 
research study by turning in their consent forms; this is a twenty-seven percent participation rate. 
In the 2019 class of Academy fellows, students came from ten states and British Colombia, with 
thirty-two students living in Minnesota. Thirteen had finished ninth grade, twenty had finished 
tenth grade, and thirteen had finished eleventh grade. Thirty-three are ELCA, seven are Roman 
Catholic, three are PCUSA, two are non-denominational, and one is UMC. Of the students 
participating in the research, two were interns (this was their third year at the Academy), three 
were senior fellows (this was their second year at the Academy), and eleven were Academy 
fellows (this was their first time attending the Academy). Six are male and ten are female. 

Fifteen are white and one is Asian. Ten live in Minnesota, two in New York, one in California, 
two in Wisconsin, and one in Illinois. Twelve are ELCA, one is non-denominational, one is 
Episcopalian, one is Roman Catholic, and one is PCUSA. Two had recently finished ninth grade, 
six had finished tenth grade, seven had finished eleventh grade, and one had finished twelfth 
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grade. Compared to the cohort of 2019 Academy fellows, this seemed like a fairly representative 
sample. 

As this project involved human subjects, most of whom were under the age of eighteen at 
the time of the study, I worked within the protocols and guidelines of the IRBs at both Claremont 
School of Theology and Gustavus Adolphus College. Safeguards included a clear explanation to 
the students and their parents of the methods and uses of the research, the option to participate or 
not in the research through a signed consent fonn process, and the protection of privacy and 
anonymity through careful data collection and storage protocols. In the consent fonns, I 
emphasized that no names or identifying elements would be used in my research or shared in the 
public domain. 

I grouped fifteen of the sixteen study participants into two mentor groups. Students who 
did not participate in the research were grouped into seven other mentor groups. Each group 
participating in the research had an intern and a senior fellow; one group had five fellows and the 
other group had six. I selected an experienced mentor to lead each of these groups, and I met 
with these two mentors, the mentor program coordinators, and the research assistant to provide 
additional training and explain research parameters and data collection logistics. To 
communicate with research participants and collect some of their data, I set up a Google 
Classroom and sent out an introductory journal question so the research participants could set up 
their account and familiarize themselves with the platform before the Academy’s summer 
intensive started. 

Phenomenological Materials Gathered 

These sixteen participants provided insights into the phenomenon of the experience of 
studying theology and science together at the Gustavus Academy through journaling, interviews, 
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small group conversations, and student presentations. Drawing upon the triangulation framework 
that Sensing describes in his book, Qualitative Research: A Multi-Methods Approach for Doctor 
of Ministry Theses, I used a four-part data collection process. First, to collect data from the 
insider perspective, the research participants wrote daily electronic journal entries in response to 
prompting reflection questions. In addition, the research assistant, mentor program coordinators 
and I interviewed eleven of the research participants. In order to capture the researcher’s 
perspective, the research assistant, mentor program coordinators and I attended, observed, and 
took notes during two small group theological conversations. To gain the outsider perspective, 
four pastors and one seminary-trained youth ministry leader attended the Academy presentations 
at the end of the week and recorded their observations about the high school students’ 
theological understandings and Academy experiences. In this section, I will describe more about 
the collection of each of these types of phenomenological material. 

The first type of data we collected was participant journals. The research assistant and I 
developed the journaling protocol (see Appendix K) and reflection questions before the summer 
intensive began. The research assistant set up all of the questions in Google Classroom so that 
two questions would appear in the online classroom during each of the five full days of the 
summer intensive. Beginning on Sunday, June twenty-third, on the second day of the summer 
intensive, all sixteen research participants went to a quiet computer lab in the morning between 
breakfast and morning worship. They had fifteen minutes to log in to their Google Classroom 
account and respond to each of the two posted questions. Once they submitted their responses, 
both the research assistant and I were able to see their posts; no one else had access to their data. 
The participants wrote in their journals on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
mornings. Most of the daily reflection prompts included one or both of the following questions. 
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“What did you learn yesterday about faith and science in a changing climate that made an 
impression on you? What was your experience yesterday of being in a Christian setting where 
learning about theology and science together is encouraged?” We added in some additional 
questions that were more explicitly theological towards the end of the week. For a full list of the 
daily journal questions, see Appendix L. Most students wrote for five to ten minutes each day 
and generated a full paragraph of writing for each of the two questions. 

The second type of data we collected was observations of the two mentor groups as they 
engaged in theological conversation following the morning lecture by the theologian-in- 
residence, Barbara Rossing. The groups met daily for these conversations, but we only observed 
the conversations on Tuesday, June 25, and Wednesday, June 26, because we wanted the groups 
to have three days to get to know each other and feel comfortable having theological 
conversations together prior to our observation times. The mentor in each group facilitated the 
conversation, using prompts and questions I developed with input from the research assistant. 
For a full protocol and list of discussion questions, please see Appendix M. Each conversation 
lasted about forty-five minutes. During the conversation, the research observers sat on the edge 
of the classroom and quietly took notes on our computers. In addition, we recorded each 
conversation using the college’s lecture capture technology. I watched the videos of the four 
conversations, two for each group, as well as reviewed the observation notes. 

Based on a review of the journal entries, the small group conversation observations, and 
feedback from the mentors leading each group, we identified eleven students to interview. The 
research assistant and I developed the protocol and questions for the interviews (see Appendix 
N), and we assigned interview pairs so that each interviewer would interview two or three 
students. I met with the research assistant and two mentor program coordinators to discuss how 
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we were going to conduct the interviews and to do a short training on how to use the college’s 
digital recording devices. We conducted the interviews on Wednesday, June 26, and Thursday, 
June 27, in the afternoon. Each interview lasted twenty to thirty minutes. The research assistant 
collected all of the audio recordings of the interviews and uploaded them into my paid account 
on Happy Scribe, an online transcription service that transcribed each interview into a written 
transcript. The research assistant and I listened to each interview while looking at the 
transcription and made some small fixes to the written transcripts to more accurately match the 
audio fdes. 

The final step in the data collection process was the observation of the participant’s 
presentations on the last day of the summer intensive. I recruited a PCUSA pastor, UMC pastor, 
two ELCA pastors, and a director of lifelong learning at an ELCA congregation to attend the 
presentations and record their observations. On the last day of the summer intensive, each mentor 
group gave a presentation to the whole Academy summer intensive community. They had time 
during the week to develop their presentations and could choose to do them as a group, in 
smaller groups, or individually. With input from the mentor program coordinators, I developed a 
protocol for the Academy presentations (see Appendix O) that the groups used to get them 
started on developing their presentation. Each of the two groups that had students participating in 
the study divided into two sub-groups for the purposes of creating and delivering their 
presentations. On the morning of Friday, June 28, all of the mentor groups gave their 
presentations in front of the whole Academy summer community. The observers only took notes 
about the two groups participating in the study and gave their notes to me. We also made a video 
recording of the presentations that I reviewed as part of the data evaluation process. 
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Researcher Reflections - The Joy (and Chaos) of Collaborative Research 

This research project was truly a collaborative process, from the design and leadership of 
the summer intensive program to the collection of the phenomenological material through 
journals, interviews, conversations, and observations. The experience our research participants 
had in June 2019 at the Gustavus Academy, and their ability to reflect on and communicate 
about their experiences, required the commitment and creativity of our whole team. In five years 
of directing the Gustavus Academy, I have learned that the program design process is always a 
little chaotic. I know that my vision for the kinds of experiences our students will have each 
summer sets a direction for our team and that developing the summer intensive is also an 
emergent process. As the program leader, I love seeing how the unique talents and ideas of all of 
our team members contribute to the making of a much more fun and dynamic experience for our 
students. Giving our mentors freedom to design small group discussion curriculum, worship 
services, and recreational activities means that I have to let go of my own desire for all aspects of 
the Academy program to be tightly connected and to allow for variation in the way that different 
mentors and presenters speak about the daily themes and lead their sessions. 

During the summer intensive, I noted moments when my vision for the experience was 
realized in small and particular ways. I also noticed times when the execution of an idea or plan 
did not happen in the way that I thought it might go. Every summer, we incorporate program and 
schedule improvement ideas based on participant feedback from the previous year. Even as we 
are engaged in a process of continual improvement, there are always aspects of the program that 
we realize we could have designed differently and better. As such, the Gustavus Academy does 
not operate under a particular instructional pedagogy or have a tightly unified curriculum. The 
imperfections can be frustrating, but I have come to believe that they are a necessary 
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consequence of our multifaceted creative process, an approach that also generates a deep sense 
of ownership, shared responsibility, and team cohesion among all the people who contribute in a 
leadership capacity to the summer intensive. 

More specifically, and related to the phenomenological research during the summer 
intensive, the fact that I had five key partners in the data collection process and five area 
religious leaders contributing to the outsider perspective portion of the data meant that all of the 
data was not collected with a uniformity that may have been more likely had I done the data 
collection activities on my own. For example, even with training and instruction, the mentors did 
not facilitate their groups’ theological conversations the way that I would have facilitated them. 
The research assistant and mentor program coordinators each had a different interview style, and 
my approach was different from what they did. This was true even though we all met to discuss 
the interview protocol and review the nature of phenomenological interviews, and we all started 
from the same script of interview questions. On the other hand, I simply could not have collected 
all of the data that I was able to gather if I had tried to do this on my own. 

As I reflect on this whole process of developing the 2019 Gustavus Academy summer 
intensive and researching the participant’s experience of studying theology and science together 
in this unique community, I am aware of these imperfections and variances and am grateful for 
the many creative and talented people who made this experience, research, and doctor of 
ministry project possible. I also know that as I analyze the data and present my findings in the 
next chapter, the joy and chaos of this collaborative design and research process influenced the 
outcomes of this study in a variety of ways that I am not specifically going to explore or evaluate 
as part of this project. Fortunately, this emergent and messy process seems in keeping with the 
spirit of a post-intentional phenomenological study that recognizes that both phenomena and 
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their respective contexts are continually in a process of becoming. The task of the researcher 
then, Vagle says, is to look for and explore provocations and productions that will provide 
insight into how the phenomena “flee, elude, flow, and leak”. 33 


33 Vagle, Crafting Phenomenological Research, 128. 
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Chapter 4 


On Becoming Science-Informed Theologians 


“I think especially the concept of God knowing about the future has been particularly 
interesting, because I’ve always sort of taken for granted that God is all-powerful or all 
whatever the case may be. But as this Academy has gone on, I’ve started to think more 
about how perhaps I don’t think I believe in an all-powerful God. I feel like I believe.. .in 
an all-loving God. I thought that was really good, because I felt sort of like an all- 
powerful God would have already stopped climate change. And you can’t be all-powerful 
and all-loving together and still have problems. So, I thought all-loving seemed to suit my 
concept of God better.” 34 


-Avery 


In this chapter, I will present the results from the phenomenological material I collected 
during the summer intensive at the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics in June 
2019, related to my primary research question: How might studying theology and science 
together take shape for a science-loving Christian high school student in the Gustavus Academy 
for Faith, Science, and Ethics? These materials include the transcripts from eleven participant 
interviews (107 single-spaced pages), journals from sixteen participants (forty single-spaced 
pages), mentor group observation notes from me, the research assistant, and the two mentor 
program coordinators (thirteen single-spaced pages), presentation observation notes from five 
outside observers (nine single-spaced pages), ninety minutes of video footage of the mentor 
group conversations, and sixty minutes of video footage from the mentor group presentations. 
After reviewing all of these materials, I created a coding scheme to organize the themes, insights, 
productions, and provocations. The scheme, found in Appendix P, includes six primary 
categories: tending emotions, peer relationships, theological insights, the Gustavus Academy 


34 Participant 10 Interview, June 26, 2019. 
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experience, responses to climate change, and the relationship between science and faith. Each 
primary category contains two to five sub-categories, along with one or more quotes from the 
phenomenological material that exemplify that theme. 

Because a process/post-intentional phenomenology is interested not just in uncovering 
and describing the essence of an experience but in the dynamic interplay between the context and 
the experiencer, I will begin by exploring how the participants described the most important and 
unique elements of the Gustavus Academy context. Then, I will examine three specific aspects of 
the participants’ experience and how these dimensions are interrelated. Finally, I will conclude 
this chapter with insights from the participants about their own transfonnations while engaging 
in a process of becoming science-informed theologians. 

The Gustavus Academy Context 

One thing is clear. High school students, at least the ones that self-select into a program 
like the Gustavus Academy, are eager for environments where they have space and time to 
wonder out loud about God, to engage their theological imaginations, and to discover a way into 
deeper intellectual engagement with their faith. In order for this to occur, students need clear and 
early signals that the space they are in and the people they are with are truly welcoming and 
open-minded. Many of the participants in this study noted that the Gustavus Academy is a 
welcoming, supporting, and open environment, and that this kind of setting was unique in their 
life experience thus far. One student, Kristy, described the environment at the Gustavus 
Academy this way: 

I think that this community has been so accepting of everyone that I’ve seen walk 
through, which is something that’s not very common. I think that everyone here is just so 
open to hearing and understanding new things, whether that be about science or about a 
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theological concept or just about people’s lives. I think it’s so encouraging to me to see 

the sense of openness and community that is really special to this place. 35 

This uncommon openness is introduced intentionally and explicitly through the mentor group 
conversations. On opening night, when the mentor groups met for the first time, they created a 
covenant that contained ground rules for how they wanted to interact with each other. One of the 
things that the small group conversation observers noticed was that these agreements were 
written in large, colored statements on the white boards in their meeting rooms. These 
agreements were visually present on the walls throughout the week as the students engaged in 
conversation together. Of course, writing statements on a board does not guarantee that those 
commitments will be practiced by the members of the group. Thus, the students themselves 
helped create and shape the Academy environment throughout the week that they experienced as 
unusually welcoming and supportive. 

In addition to the mentor group discussion environment, Academy presenters also 
signaled to the students that the Gustavus Academy is a place where they can ask questions and 
explore new theological ideas. During their presentations at the end of the week, students 
included key insights from the various lectures that sparked their imagination. One of the 
theologians-in-residence, Barbara Rossing, spent quite a bit of time explaining the contrasting 
eschatologies present in the Bible and especially in the book of Revelation. She encouraged the 
students to see passages in Revelation not as predictions of the future but rather as challenges to 
empire; these texts are not about the end of the world but rather about the turning of the world. 
Then she connected those texts to climate change, noting that one way of interpreting these texts 
today might be that they call us to make a change and resist the carbon-intensive economy that is 


35 Participant 6 Interview, June 26, 2019. 
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threatening the wellbeing of the world today. One student, Avery, articulated how the Academy 
helped her learn new theological ideas: 

I was actually excited to like have the concept of.. .seeing the Bible from a new light and 
like using that to apply to our current situation. Because I think that we spend a lot of 
time reading the Bible as like a historical document, a collection of stories.. .1 feel like 
it’s very interesting to look at it from a perspective of what can this sort of teach us about 
today’s society and how can we read the Bible in a new way to better understand how we 
can help with climate change. I thought it was really enlightening. 36 


Most of the students had never heard of this interpretation of Revelation that Rossing introduced 
to them, and they were intrigued by her suggestion that biblical texts might help us address a 
contemporary challenge like the climate crisis. Exposure to new ways of seeing biblical texts 
was yet another sign to students that the Gustavus Academy environment was open-minded. 

Great content and new infonnation from presenters, combined with the supportive and 
open environment in the mentor groups, created space for students to live with theological 
wonder and uncertainty and gave them time for reflection and introspection on their own and in 
conversation with their peers. Almost every participant in this study described the importance of 
having space and time at the Academy to think for themselves, to articulate their own ideas out 
loud in the presence of others, and to do so without the pressure to conform their thoughts to an 
authority figure. Ivy described the importance of having this time to voice her ideas in an 
environment free from adults: 

But we discuss like lots of stuff about God, and I think that that’s when it’s really 
important that there isn’t someone telling you, or even if, they’re not directly telling you 
what to believe. In my own life, I’ve like ended up believing a lot of stuff because it’s 
about what’s been passed on to me, and that is how we learn and how we search through 
our beliefs. But at a certain point, you develop to an extent where you need to be able to 
know what your own beliefs are, and it gets a lot more complicated when it’s difficult to 
separate what you’re being told and what you actually believe. 37 


36 Participant 10 Interview, June 26, 2019. 

37 Participant 5 Interview, June 27, 2019. 
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Ivy and the other students realized through their experience at the Academy that becoming 
theologians requires time for them to wonder out loud, to sit with uncertainty, and to state their 
questions in their own words and on their own terms. Several of the mentor group conversation 
observers wrote in their notes that the students seemed energetic, free, and actively engaged in 
these conversations both when they were speaking and when they were listening. Observers 
noted the presence of many non-verbal communication cues, such as eye-contact, nodding, 
leaning forward, and attentive sitting, which the students used to signal to one another in subtle 
ways that they were creating for and with each other the space and time that they needed to hold 
uncertainty and complexity. 

The students were not rushing towards easy answers, either. The questions presented at 
the Academy require sophistication, critical thinking, and curiosity, and these students seemed to 
be ready to think deeply about the questions and be content in exploring the questions rather than 
needing to have definitive answers. One student, Alex, used the concept of splurging to articulate 
his experience, “That’s the biggest thing that the Academy has done for me is open up. I mean, I 
was a curious person. I didn’t really know how to satisfy that curiosity until the Academy, and 
that just really made me splurge on questions about our being in this universe.” 38 Alex’s 
statement reveals some of the energy present at the Academy among these students. 

Conversation observers confirmed that there was a lot of energy present in the mentor group 
conversations such that the time seemed to go very quickly; I also observed that the 
conversations had a sense of momentum that kept them going. The mentors would ask questions 
to spark discussion, and the students would ask each other questions, too. This time and space for 

38 Participant 2 Interview, June 26, 2019. 
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theological wonder and uncertainty is an essential component of the Academy experience; it 
gave the students time to find their own theological voice, to become theologians who 
incorporate ideas from presenters, peers, scripture, science, reason, and their own life experience 
into their developing ideas about God and the world. As one outside expert/pastor wrote after 
observing the presentations at the end of the week, “It was hard to believe these were high school 
students; they were so poised and creative.” 39 Indeed, they had helped each other linger in a 
space of wonder long enough to articulate substantive theological ideas at the intersection of 
science and the Christian faith. 

The fourth aspect of the Gustavus Academy experience that student participants named in 

their journals and interviews and that observers noted during the mentor group conversations and 

presentations was the deep sense of community that students found at the Academy. All five of 

the outside expert observers remarked in their notes that community was a dominant theme in all 

of the student presentations at the end of the week. One pastor put it this way: “Relationships, 

friendships, community, etc., seemed very important, both in the content of the presentations and 

how they were presented, not to mention how they cheered each other’s work.” 40 Similarly, in 

reflecting back on the week, Mike, one of the student participants marveled at how quickly and 

meaningfully the community had formed in such a short span of time: 

I just ended up sitting silently and looking around me and thinking about how at the start 
of the week I knew no one, and I was, even though, like, I’m pretty outgoing, I was very 
nervous to get to know everyone and thought that people would be mean. But just the 
beauty of us all sitting there and the beauty of the campus in general and how we’ve 
come together so much and become a community. 41 


39 Presentation Observer 4, June 28, 2019. 

40 Presentation Observer 4, June 28, 2019. 

41 Participant 3 Interview, June 27, 2019. 
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I will go into much greater depth on how the students experienced a sense of community at the 
Gustavus Academy in the section on the role of peer relationships. For now, I simply want to 
note that the students created strong bonds with each other in a short time period during their 
residency at the Gustavus Academy. 

The final dimension of the Gustavus Academy context that students and observers 
mentioned in the phenomenological material was that the environment that was co-created by 
leadership team members, presenters, mentors, and the students themselves unlocked a passion 
for learning more about science, theology, God, and the world. While it is true that many of these 
students came in with strong interests in faith and/or science, the combination of the four factors 
described above created a context where students wanted to learn even more about their faith, 
climate change, and the intersection of science and Christianity. The discovery of new passions 
and trajectories of study was a common observation noted by many of the participants, who, like 
Kristy noticed an expansion of her interests: “And I’ve also just become so much more 
passionate, I think, in all sectors of my life, but especially in science and faith and the 
intersection between the two. That has been such a real joy for me to discover for myself. I think 
that as I continue, it’s going to persist and continue to be something that I leam and grow 
through.” 42 Another student, Avery, described how the Academy context inspired in her a desire 
to learn more about the mysteries of the universe. In her interview, she summarized her 
experience this way: “And I thought it was really interesting how we were discussing how God 
made the world in a way that human beings could never understand all of it. And so that’s part of 
the fascinating thing. And so, no matter how much we study things, we’re never going to know 
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all of it. Which I find really exciting, because you can keep working and learning more on it.” 43 
The kind of learning environment that the leaders and students cultivate at the Gustavus 
Academy introduces students to big ideas and theological concepts, new interpretations, cutting- 
edge science, and ethical decision-making in such a way that sparks their imagination and 
enthusiasm to keep pursuing important questions, reflecting on different ways to articulate core 
Christian beliefs, and living out their faith with intention and purpose in their communities. The 
process of becoming theologians for these students does not stop when the Academy summer 
intensive ends; it continues on as they return home to their families and faith communities. 

The Role of Tending Emotions 

In the middle of an Academy context that is welcoming and open, that provokes 
reflection through great content and novel interpretation, that provides a space and time for 
dwelling together in wondering community, and that unlocks an even greater passion for learning 
at the intersection of science and faith, what kinds of connections were students making to their 
own personal experience of this setting? In this section, I will describe the first of three facets of 
the students’ inner understandings of their own Academy experience: the role of emotions, the 
role of peer relationships, and the role of theological insights. Doing theology is often considered 
to be an academic pursuit rooted in logic, reason, philosophical traditions, and intellectual ideas. 
While these are important tools that people use and learn from as they become theologians, the 
role emotion plays is this process is often ignored or underexplored. For the high school 
theologians in this study, however, it quickly became clear in the material that they could 
describe the significant emotions that arose during their theological learning experience at the 
Academy. Thus, I realized that I needed to pay attention to the emotional dimension of their 
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experiences and that their relationships to their own inner emotional lives were a critical part of 
the process of becoming theologians for these teenagers. In the phenomenological material that 
we collected, five groups of emotions emerged as being the most frequently named by the 
students: feeling safe and free in a judgement-free zone, feeling respected and valued for their 
opinions, feeling refreshed and excited about being in a stimulating learning environment, 
feeling grateful and hopeful for the opportunity to connect their faith with scientific knowledge, 
and feeling scared and overwhelmed about the reality of climate change. 

On most of the days when the student participants wrote in their journals, one of the 
reflection questions we asked them to write about was, “How did that learning experience make 
you feel?’ It was clear from the journal entries and from the interviews that students were able to 
name very specific emotions related to their experiences at the Academy. One of the most 
commonly identified feelings they named was feeling safe and free because they recognized that 
they were in an environment where they were not going to be judged for their ideas. Related 
emotions that the students mentioned were relief, comfort, support, belonging, and a sense of 
finding a home away from home. Several of the students described experiences in their home 
communities where they had felt judged, mostly, it seemed, by friends and peers. Elbe noted the 
contrast in the emotions she felt with people in her home community versus her experiences at 
the Academy: “I feel like I can actually talk without feeling judged or pressured to say, or keep 
what I really want to say inside, and I make up some fake answer to keep them happy. And it’s 
just been really nice knowing that I don’t have to make everybody happy with what I have to 
say.” 44 Another student, Sara, described a similar experience, “I finally felt free to open my 
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mouth and share my opinion. Back at home, it isn’t always like that.” 45 This sense of relief, 
comfort, freedom, and safety was important in helping the students feel like they could truly 
explore their ideas, ask questions, linger in the uncertainty of some big questions, and practice 
finding their theological voice in community with each other. 

Related to feeling safe and comfortable, the vast majority of the student participants also 
reported that they felt respected and valued specifically for the opinions that they shared in their 
mentor groups. They appreciated being able to give voice to ideas that they were not yet certain 
they were committed to and to express theological ideas that were well outside the norm of 
standard Christian orthodoxy. One of the conversation observers noted that, at times, the students 
struggled to find the language they needed to articulate their beliefs about God and the universe, 
and yet they pressed on. This observer wrote, “I am noticing a lack of vocabulary, but the 
participants still make attempts to express and refine these ideas.. .They still seem to struggle 
talking theologically.. .The group seems to talk about God mostly by sharing how they 
understand God and the questions/uncertainties they still have.” 46 The student participants 
reflected in their journals and in their interviews about how important it was to them and how 
valued it made them feel that their peers would listen to their unformed and unfolding 
theological ideas. As Callie noted about her experience: “They’re going to accept the words I 
speak, the opinions that I have, the questions that I ask, and I’ll feel comfortable about it. And 
the group of people that I’ve met have made me feel so good about myself.” 47 Knowing that 
other people, and especially their peers, respect them and value them as a human being and as a 
theologian was an important and necessary part of their process of becoming theologians. They 

45 Participant 13 Journal Entry, June 24, 2019. 
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needed space to not have everything figured out, to not have to perforin theology using the 
‘right’ words or parroting back the ‘correct’ (as defined by someone else) answers to theological 
questions. These experiences made them feel, in their words: not alone, not weird, accepted, 
appreciated, surprised, wonderful, and confident. 

Safe and confident, students then spoke about how refreshed and excited they felt being 
in a stimulating learning environment. Other emotions they named in this cluster related to being 
able to learn so many new ideas at the intersection of faith, science, and ethics were: satisfied, 
joyful, grounded, curious, introspective, enlightened, inspired, and renewed. Kristy described it 
this way: “And I think that’s the biggest thing that I found both for my mind and for my body is 
that I’m just, I’m so happy when I’m here. And I think that is expressed both in body and mind 
though the week in a variety of ways.” 48 The Academy is a rigorous learning experience with a 
schedule that keeps the students moving from activity to activity all day from eight in the 
morning until nine in the evening. This, many acknowledged, was exhausting, especially since 
they often stayed up late into the evening talking with each other in their dorm rooms. However, 
as Elbe noted, even with the rigorous and tiring schedule, she was still always excited each day: 
“It’s my eyes and my brain are tired from just being exhausted. But otherwise, I still have, like, a 
pep in my step, I guess you could say. Yeah, because I know that what I’m about to do is going 
to be fun, and it’s been nice not having to dread what’s going on next. And just being excited for 
everything.” 49 Another student, Avery, noted how excited she felt at the Academy: “It was very 
exciting for me to be in a room full of people who were all asking the same big questions I 
was.” 50 Theological learning at the intersection of science was novel, fun, and stimulating for 
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these high school students, and it was this sense of joy in learning that kept them motivated 
during a very intense week. 

In the midst of all these positive emotions, students also expressed experiencing negative 
emotions related to the scientific knowledge presented about climate change. Many participants 
reported feeling scared and overwhelmed about the magnitude and depth of the crisis facing the 
planet. They named fear related to specific scientific facts, such as the amount of carbon dioxide 
that is still being released into the atmosphere every year, the short timeline humanity has to 
address the problem, and the wide-ranging human and ecological impacts of the crisis. Students 
said the facts were sobering and that the problems felt devastating. Alex lamented, “I think all 
the data on climate change from a scientific standpoint, like the number of people who are dying 
every year from climate change, or the prevalence of thousand-year storms and things like 
that.. .1 thought those were all sort of sobering statistics that we don’t necessarily hear in 
everyday life.” 51 Another student, Sara, described it as, “heartbreaking to hear that this will most 
likely not be solved within our lifetime.” 52 Many of the Academy students did not come into the 
program with a lot of prior knowledge about the science of climate change. Even though one 
stereotype about learning and doing science may be that it is just about the cold, hard facts, our 
Academy students experienced strong emotional reactions to learning about the wide range of 
data that scientists have collected that indicate the urgency and scale of the problem. 

Finally, though, students expressed an overwhelming sense of gratitude for the 
opportunity they had at the Academy to connect faith and science for the sake of acting on the 
climate crisis. Participants used words like amazing, happy, good, and life-changing when 
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reflecting on their feelings at the end of the weeklong summer intensive. Kristy summed up her 

feelings about her Academy experience this way: 

I think just that I’m so thankful that I’ve had this experience. It’s definitely been life¬ 
changing for me, and I think it’s going to continue to be life-changing for others. And so, 
I’m just really so happy that I’ve gotten to have this experience, that I’ve gotten to meet 
all of these people, because I’m going to carry this experience with me for the rest of my 
life. And that’s a pretty cool thing to have. 53 


Another student, Alex, echoed the life-changing impact of being at the Academy: 

I have never felt more safe asking ‘risky’ questions about the Christian faith than here, 
where similarly-minded students encourage these types of questions. The spiritual, 
mental, and emotional impact that asking these ‘risky’ [questions] has been truly life¬ 
changing for me, as it has opened me up to God’s creation and allowed me to get these 
questions out from anxiously circulating in my brain. 54 


What seems clear is that students experienced many more positive emotions than negative ones, 
and that they were able to articulate specific feelings in relationship to various facets of their 
Academy experience. Therefore, this phenomenological material suggests that paying attention 
to their emotional responses and giving them an opportunity to reflect on their feelings through 
their journals and interviews helped them, and therefore me as the researcher, to unearth an 
aspect of theological development that is rarely written about in theological texts. The emotional 
aspect of learning and becoming theologians at the intersection of science is an important 
dimension of this study because it speaks to the students’ ability to be aware of their own inner 
emotional life as they are asking big questions, exploring new theological ideas, and holding 
uncertainty. 


53 Participant 6 Interview, June 26, 2019. 
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The Role of Peer Relationships 

While the Academy leadership team, along with mentors and presenters, designed and 
created an Academy environment, to a large extent the community that the students experienced 
while they were together at the summer intensive was largely created by the students, 
themselves. The importance of the peer relationships that students develop at the Academy is a 
second major theme in the phenomenological materials. Many of the emotions they experience 
and named in the research are related to specific aspects of the peer relationships that they 
developed. Becoming theologians was a communal as much as it was an individual activity for 
these students, and therefore it is important to identity what kinds of relationships were most 
helpful to students as they were doing theology at the intersection with science. Students 
described five key dimensions of their peer relationships in their interviews and journals, and 
several of these dimensions were confirmed by the mentor group conversation observers and the 
outside experts who observed the students’ end-of-week presentations. These five themes are: 
being with peers who share an interest in both science and faith, the ability to have deep and 
honest theological conversations together, the impact of having peers listen to their ideas, the 
ways in which listening to peers helped students clarify and understand their own beliefs, and 
finally, the strength of the friendships that students formed with each other. 

In their early journal entries, many of the students noted that they do not have peers at 
home with whom they could have fruitful conversations about the connections between science 
and their Christian faith. Several mentioned painful experiences trying to have these 
conversations at home with friends, and many more mentioned that the intersection of these two 
topics does not come up or is avoided in their peer groups at home. In contrast, the Academy 
provides an opportunity for students who share a dual interest in science and faith to interact with 
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peers who share a desire to think deeply about the questions that arise at the intersection of faith 
and science. Furthermore, in the specific case of this study, the students shared interests in faith 
and science as they related to the global challenge of climate change. Simply being in a learning 
environment together with over fifty peers who have similar interests made a strong impression 
on the students who participated in this study. One student, Avery, put it this way: “It was very 
exciting for me to be in a room full of people who were all asking the same big questions I was 
and were interested in learning more about how religion and science could coexist. Furthermore, 
it was an interesting experience as it encouraged us to discuss topics that are often more off- 
limits in a traditional setting.” 55 Another student, Sara, stated it this way: “Coming to this 
Academy and being around other people who are just as passionate about climate change as well 
as our faith and wanting to see how they intertwine is possibly one of the best feelings in the 
world. I feel like I’ve finally found my people. It’s like I am finally with people who are on the 
same wavelength as me.” 56 Many of the participants wrote similar things in their journal entries; 
it was important for these young theologians to be with peers who share a desire to explore big 
questions, ‘intertwine’ faith, science, and climate change, and learn together from experts and 
professors who are thinking, writing, and acting at this intersection as a part of their professional 
work. 

Since students who choose to participate in the Gustavus Academy all share an interest in 
learning more about how faith and science can come together, that creates a situation where the 
students are together, some for the first time, with peers who share their desire to have deep and 
honest conversations about God and the nature of the universe. The quality of the discussions 
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they have together are often unlike anything they have experienced thus far in their lives. For 
many, it was a novel experience to have many hours of in-depth conversations in the span of a 
week with peers their own age about such complex theological questions as “Where is God in the 
midst of climate change?” and “What is God’s vision for the future?” For many, there was a 
sense that the level of honesty in their conversations made the experience particularly 
meaningful. Ivy described her experience this way: “So I really appreciated that and how just 
like welcoming and open everyone in my group was, like they were all so easy to talk to, and 
respectful, and I appreciated that my honesty was matched by honesty from other people. Like I 
felt like I wasn’t being more open than anyone else, and I felt like we were all on the same page 
and that really helped.” 57 All of the outside observers noted that in the presentations they 
observed at the end of the week, they heard the students emphasizing the importance of open 
conversations that had been deep and amazing in that they valued the input and perspectives of 
all participants. Another student, Emily, summed up this aspect of her experience this way: “To 
be able to talk about it and to talk about the theological perspectives of everyone in the room, 
because we’re all Christians, but we still all have slightly different views on God, has just been 
really interesting and it makes me excited more than anything.” 58 It was more important to 
students like Ivy and Emily that their peers were being deeply honest and even vulnerable with 
each other in sharing their true thoughts rather than that they agreed with each other on every 
point. Honesty matched by honestly, rather than like-mindedness on specific answers to 
theological questions, is what helped the students generate conversational flow and find deeper 
meaning through their discussions together. 


57 Participant 5 Interview, June 27, 2019. 
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A related theme that emerged in the material is that it was important for students to feel 
like their peers were really listening to their ideas. For some, this opportunity to be listened to in 
such a respectful way even helped them to understand their own passions and ideas better. 
Participants said it was great to be able to speak their thoughts without being judged or having 
their ideas shut down. Alex described his experience this way: “And so I know that no matter 
what happens, no matter how crazy my ideas can get, that I’ll always be with these open-minded, 
and just friendly people, that love science and religion. They won’t care. I mean they will. And 
that’s why it’s just such a safe environment. That’s so important, I think.” 59 Almost all of the 
participants used the phrase ‘open-minded’ to describe each other and they saw that as a positive 
aspect of their experience that allowed them to leam more about themselves and others. Kristy 
expanded on this by talking about the importance of communication in her interview: “I think 
communication is our greatest tool to learn more about ourselves and about others. And so, I 
think that just having someone to talk to about something that you’re passionate about, can be 
incredibly helpful. Because I don’t think we always recognize the passion that we have until we 
say it out loud to someone. I know that’s definitely how it was for me.” 60 Some students noted 
that they think kids their age are not generally very good at listening to each other and struggle to 
have deeper and more meaningful conversations because of social media and the use of cell 
phone technology. In the mentor groups at the Academy, students agreed as part of their group 
agreements that they would not have their cell phones out and would strive to be fully present 
with each other in their conversations. This gave students the opportunity to practice their 
listening and communication skills. Several of the students noted that they think that the 
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opportunity to develop stronger communication skills through their Academy discussions will 
equip them to have more empathetic and fruitful conversations with peers at home. The mentor 
group conversation observers confirmed that the students were engaging in very open and 
respectful discussions with each other about a whole range of complex theological topics. 

Finally, these meaningful peer-to-peer connections led to the formation of strong 
friendships among the students who participated in the Gustavus Academy summer intensive. 
The outside experts observed that students mentioned the importance of the formation of strong 
friendships in their presentations at the end of the week. In their interviews and journals, some 
study participants reflected on why their peer relationships seemed unusually close at the end of 
only one or two weeks together. In her interview, Kristy made the connection between the 
qualities of their conversations and their tight sense of community: “I think that also because we 
really talk about a lot of tough issues, because we do that, and we establish ground rules for 
openness and for respect, that a real sense of community is cultivated. Because when you know 
intimate things about a person, you really get to know them and understand them. And that is a 
really important part of fonning a strong community.” 61 Again, as we saw above, students were 
able to develop deeper friendships precisely because they created a space for each other to be 
honest and vulnerable in the midst of discussions about difficult, complex, and deeply personal 
topics. Since the students came from many different states and communities, they knew that they 
would not see each other on a regular basis beyond their time together at the Academy. However, 
they reported that they planned to stay connected via social media and by returning to the 
Academy for the Nobel Conference gathering and in future summers. One student, Carl, 
described his feelings about leaving the Academy at the end of the week in this way: 
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I’m really sad. I mean that’s the best word I could put for it. I mean, I love everyone 
here.. .And I think there’s part of me that thinks I might not see a couple of people ever 
again. But at the same time God works in amazing ways, and through modern technology 
I’ll talk to them. But, yeah, I’m always sad to leave this Academy. I remember last year I 
was very, very sad, and this year I’m struck again. 62 

Like Carl, other participants stated that they experienced God most through the community that 
they created together at the Academy, and they believed that God had brought them all together 
so that they might build the kind of faith community they most longed for in their lives - a place 
where they could show up fully as themselves without being judged, where they could leam 
about the intersection of science and faith to help address climate change, and where they could 
develop meaningful friendships built on open-minded curiosity and mutual respect. 

The Role of Theological Insights 

Because they felt positive emotions such as relief, comfort, joy, and excitement, and 
because they created a strong sense of community with their peers, the participants felt free to 
engage in deep theological reflection at the intersection of science. Theological insights took 
shape for these students while learning from provocative presenters, having quiet reflective time 
to sort through their own beliefs, and in the midst of their peer-to-peer conversations during 
mentor group time and free time. As prompted by the research questions, participants reflected 
on the location of God’s presence in the world (transcendence/immanence), the nature of God’s 
power (providence), and God’s vision for the future (eschatology). Students engaged these 
questions throughout the week, and they had multiple opportunities to reflect on and discuss each 
of these core Christian doctrines as they relate specifically to the reality of climate change. As 
Andrew Root noted in his research, it was clear that the presence of a clear scientific issue, in 
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this case climate change, sparked the theological imaginations of the students and opened up 
their thinking to new theological possibilities. In analyzing the phenomenological material, I saw 
students wrestling alone and with their peers about supematuralism, the ways in which God 
works through people to address issues of human and ecological suffering, eschatological hope, 
God’s presence in and through the natural world, and their own sense of calling or vocation 
related to climate change. In this section, I will transition to more explicit descriptions of how 
these students are becoming science-infonned theologians based on the phenomenological 
material collected in this study. 

When asked questions like, “Where do you see God in the midst of the changing 
climate?” the majority of students located God’s presence working in and through people. More 
precisely, they located God’s presence within people who are addressing climate change in 
serious and positive ways. Emily put it this way as she worked to connect her previously held 
belief that God works through the good actions of people to her new thinking at the Academy 
about where she sees God in the midst of climate change. In her interview, she said, “I see God 
in the people that go out of their way to do the little things to make your day, your week, your 
month just so much better. So, for me. I’ve then had to look and realize that when I see God in 
the change in climate, I see him in the people that are trying to change how we look at climate 
change, who are trying to make the world a better place.” 63 For Emily, God is at work in the 
scientists, the activists, the religious communities, and the political leaders who are doing 
something meaningful to address the climate crisis. Becoming a science-informed theologian for 
Emily included an experience of connecting an existing theological insight to a new context - the 
reality of climate change - and working out how to apply her existing belief about God’s 
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presence to a global scale problem. Another student, Carl, affirmed God’s immanence as he 
reflected on where he sees God in the midst of the climate crisis. Carl described God’s presence 
this way: “I mean, there’s always going to be darkness, and we need to come together. And God 
will be walking with us every step of the way. I mean, he’s gonna laugh with us; he’s gonna cry 
with us. We might not see him at the moment, but he’s definitely with us every step of the 
way.” 64 

Carl’s theological reflection illustrates his own ability to trust in God’s presence even 
during the times when he cannot see or experience God in a tangible way. For Carl, part of his 
process of becoming a science-infonned theologian was to connect his personal experiences of 
God’s presence with a more abstract idea of a God who walks with him and with the world 
through times of difficulty, such as the challenges presented by climate change. Like Carl and 
Emily, many of the study participants came into the Academy with some kind of belief that God 
is present in and among people; their Academy experiences helped them make connections 
between that belief and the issue of climate change. This resulted in students expanding their 
theological insights about God’s presence and learning to think more precisely, as well as more 
abstractly, about the doctrine of God’s immanence. 

Related to their theological reflection on God’s presence in the midst of climate change, 
students grappled with the nature of God’s power to impact, address, or solve the climate crisis. 
During the second day I observed one of the mentor group conversations, the students engaged in 
a robust conversation about the nature of God’s ability to act in the face of global crises related 
to rising levels of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. In one particularly dynamic portion of their 
conversation, students played off of one another’s insights in a kind of theological flow. One 
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student opined that God is waiting for us to solve our own problems. Another responded to say 
that God is an encouraging influence. The next student jumped in to say that it is God who is 
giving us the ability to change the world for the better. Then another student joined in to say that 
God doesn’t force the divine will onto people. Yet another then said God pushes us to advocate 
for climate justice. And another member of the group said that they do not believe that God is 
omnipotent. Then another student chimed in to say that God cannot personally fix the climate 
crisis alone. And then another student said that God and earth are two separate entities. 65 As the 
discussion continued, it was clear that the students were trying on different theological ideas 
related to the doctrine of divine providence. The tone of voice that most of them used in the 
conversation was not declarative or definite, as if they were sure that what they were saying was 
absolutely true. Instead, it was as if they were launching trial balloons into the air to see where 
their thoughts would lead. They never judged each other or criticized each other, and the 
conversation did not have the feel of a debate where people were jockeying to determine whose 
ideas were the best or most true. Instead, the process felt emergent, like they were each offering 
their own best idea at the time and then thinking out loud together about how to articulate those 
ideas using the concepts and language available to them. In this conversation, there was a 
convergence of thinking around questioning God’s supernatural capabilities and omnipotence. At 
the end of the conversation, the majority of students in the group I observed seemed to be leaning 
towards a more nuanced understanding of God’s power. They did this while still leaving room 
for the outliers in the group to hold on to divergent ideas. 

The next morning, the ideas the students explored in their conversation showed up in 
their journal entries. Many of the students wrote about God as an influencer who works through 
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people and raised their questions about God’s ability to act unilaterally to solve a problem such 

as climate change. Callie, who was a student in the mentor group whose conversation I had 

observed, wrote this in her journal the following morning: 

I also believe that God doesn’t have the power to end the problem on his own, so that is 
why all of the change is coming from the people of earth. If God had the power to 
eliminate a problem that the world faces, there would be nothing left for people to do. It 
would be amazing if in the midst of climate change, God could be present in a more 
prominent way, but the work of God’s people is enough for this world to see significant 
change. 66 

Another member of that group, Ivy, put it this way: “I believe that God, and the belief in God, 
can inspire people to work for climate justice.” 67 Sara, also in the same group, described her 
view this way: “For me, I think God is a driving force that is constantly encouraging people to do 
the right thing. In this case, in the midst of climate change, he is helping everyone recognize the 
problem with climate change and injustice and guiding them to take action.” 68 The interplay 
between the influence of peer conversations and individual theological reflection is striking in 
this example. One of the outside observers summed up this dynamic from the student 
presentations by writing that, “The group held a strong view of humanity’s role and 
responsibility in creating care while also balancing a relevance for God, who they seemed to 
believe is a good and loving maker without over-relying on God’s power/ability to fix the earth’s 
problems.” 69 During their process of becoming science-informed theologians, the students were 
strongly influenced by the insights shared by their peers in the mentor group conversations, and 
in some cases students converged together on some theological explanations. And yet, each 
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participant was also cognizant of the fact that they could have their own ideas and did not 
necessarily have to articulate their beliefs about the nature of God’s power in the same exact way 
as their peers. Finally, within the Academy environment, they felt comfortable questioning some 
of what they had previously been taught or believed about God, such as shifting from notions of 
divine omnipotence to ideas about a God who influences but does not have the ability to control 
outcomes. 

As the students explored their theological insights together, it became clear to them that 

there might be a connection between their understandings of God’s presence, God’s power, and 

what they think God envisions for the future. In thinking eschatologically, students learned from 

theologian-in-residence, Barbara Rossing, that one way to interpret the book of Revelation is to 

see it not as a prediction of what will happen in the future or what God wants to happen in the 

future but rather as a source for what Rossing calls eschatological imagination. In the study, we 

asked the students, “What do you think God’s vision for the future is, and how are we called to 

be a part of that?” After Rossing’s presentations about Revelation, students had time for 

theological conversation in their mentor groups and writing in the journals the next morning. In 

the mentor group I observed, a similar dynamic to the providence conversation played out. A 

part of their discussion that focused on eschatology sounded like this: 

Sara: I think for me, God, I think wants us all to work for the common good. But, it’s 
also really hard for me to just picture a perfect world that’s like totally peaceful without 
some injustice because there is so much right now. So, I guess, I’m not sure, God 
just.. .for me personally, it’s just hard to imagine. 

Kristy: Going off of that, I think that God understands that humans are not perfect. So, I 
don’t think God that envisions a perfect world.. .because I think that God understands 
that we ourselves are not perfect and we never will be. But I do think that God wants for 
us, justice for all people. I guess if not a perfect world, a better one. And I definitely think 
that there are ways that we can see God wanting that through people who want that as 
well. 
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Philip: I think that like you said God realizes that people aren’t perfect. I think through 
scripture, and giving God some very like human qualities in the Bible, people realize God 
isn’t perfect and that he’s not always all benevolent or omnipotent. 

Kari: Personally, I don’t think God has a vision, but I believe he tries to work through us 
so we can more see maybe the vision that God wants for us. But also, from like my 
standpoint, it is very hard for me to see that. Because I struggle with kind of knowing that 
maybe even though God doesn’t have a vision, how I can kind of play it out so he can not 
only be happy but be happy of what we may have changed that’s not right. 

Kristy: Yeah, I think that co-creation aspect is really important, that we are co-creators 
with God. And, so God works with us in his vision for the future. 

Ivy: I’m not sure that I believe that God has any set vision. If God were to, I believe that 
it like wouldn’t be anything concrete, just like a world where love and justice are central 
to the extent that human imperfection can achieve. I don’t know. I just never thought 
about it that much. And listening to this, I just don’t think I believe that God like has a 
vision for us. Partially due to the like spontaneity of both parties.. .1 feel like it’s 
impossible to have a vision based off of the constant changing of our world. 70 


The next morning, after having some time for individual reflection, these same students 
wrote about their theological insights related to God’s vision for the future. While there was 
nuance in the way they expressed their beliefs, the language they used, and what they 
emphasized, all sixteen study participants wrote that they currently believe some variation on the 
theme that God does not have a guaranteed plan for the future. Carl wrote it directly and 
succinctly, “I don’t think God has a set future for us.” 71 A couple of participants wrote that they 
do not think God has any plan for the future at all, and Ivy qualified her writing about God’s 
envisioned future by starting with “if God has a vision for the future, it is.. .” 72 Several stated 
that they do not believe God knows or can know what will happen in the future; some mentioned 
free will as a reason for this, while others pointed the reality of the climate crisis as a reason. 
Avery put her belief this way: “I am not convinced God knows the future. I think that if God 
knew the future, and was all-loving, God would have stopped the climate crisis before it 


70 Video of Amanda’s Group, June 26, 2019. 

71 Participant 11 Journal Entry, June 27, 2019 

72 Participant 5 Journal Entry, June 27, 2019. 
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began.” 73 The majority of these students tried to articulate a few specific qualities of God’s 
envisioned future for humanity and the planet as it relates to the climate crisis. Characteristics of 
God’s vision for the future that they mentioned in their journals included: 1) everyone in the 
world coming together to work for the common good of people and the planet, 2) making heaven 
on earth, 3) the centrality of peace and justice, 4) love and kindness, 5) living out our most noble 
human values, and 6) human happiness, success, and fulfillment. Mike summed up his 
eschatological reflection this way: “I believe God doesn’t have a particular vision for the world 
because he gave us free will. However, I believe God wants us to make a heaven on earth 
scenario. This would entail peace between nations, economic prosperity, and a bountiful and 
beautiful earth with diverse biomes.” 74 Sophie wrote in her final journal entry: “I think God’s 
vision for the future is to allow humans to control the future of climate change. God is not just 
going to fix the world in seven days, but he will put himself in others’ bodies to influence the 
world.” 75 With all of these eschatological insights in mind, the students incorporated notions of 
contrasting eschatologies into their group presentations at the end of the week. Without 
explaining all of the nuances in their personal theologies, one group presented a picture of what 
the future might look like if humans do take up the call to address the climate crisis in a timely 
way versus what the future could look like if humans do not take action quickly enough. 

Related to their eschatological imagination and insights, the final theological theme the 
students explored together and individually was their own sense of vocation as theologians 
within the context of the climate crisis. For some study participants who were attending the 
Academy summer intensive for the first time, it was important for them to name that they had 

73 Participant 10 Journal Entry, June 27, 2019. 

74 Participant 3 Journal Entry, June 27, 2019. 

75 Participant 16 Journal Entry, June 27, 2019. 
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added theologian to their own self-understanding. In her interview, Ellie described what it was 
like becoming a theologian: “Well, I think it’s safe to say that I’ve actually added theologian to 
my vocation, because before I don’t even think I’d heard the word before I came here.. .And the 
more we talked about it, the more I was able to understand and add that into my own vocation.” 76 
While this may seem like a very basic insight, it is worth noting that most of the students who 
attend the Academy have never before thought of themselves as theologians; many do not even 
know what the word theologian means or have an idea of what a theologian does. So, for a 
student to claim an identity of theologian and attach it to their sense of vocation can be an 
empowering and transformative act as they learn how to do the things that theologians do. 

As science-informed theologians who had spent a week learning about the science of 
climate change at the Academy, almost all of the study participants reported an increased sense 
of urgency to talk about and take action related to climate change in their home communities. In 
their interviews and journals, they mentioned specific actions they intended to take upon their 
return home. These activities ranged from community organizing to starting an eco-club at 
school to eating a more plant-based diet. Theologically, the study participants articulated an 
expanding sense of vocation to include care for the planet and response to the climate crisis using 
the best insights from science and faith. Kristy described her growing understanding of vocation 
in her interview: 

I think the Academy has definitely shown me that an important part of my vocation is 
combining faith and science in any regard, but especially in my future career. I think 
science is where I am being pushed towards, and a part of that will be combining faith in 
my future career.. .And I think also when we talk about such global universal issues it 
really shows me that as a Christian, a global Christian community, our job here is to just 
be loving images of God and to really, through things like climate justice, show that love 
to the whole world. 77 


76 Participant 4 Interview, June 27, 2019. 

77 Participant 6 Interview, June 26, 2019. 
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This was Kristy’s third year at the Academy, and her reflections reveal an emerging sense 
that her Christian vocation includes many different parts. She articulated a more general calling 
for Christians to share God’s love with the whole world, and then she connected that specifically 
to working towards climate justice. Kristy described her more general vocation to combine faith 
and science, as well as named a more particular calling to a career in science. That students 
would discover and be able to describe a multifaceted understanding of vocation, with its 
general, specific, personal, and global dimensions is one of the Academy’s core aims. Kristy is 
an embodied example of the ways in which this takes shape for Academy participants during 
their high school years. 

Researcher Reflections - Thinking Theologically at the Intersection with Science 

As I mentioned in the introduction and some of my earlier reflections, thinking 
theologically at the intersection with science has been personally meaningful to me. In my own 
experience, doing theology in this way has expanded my imagination about who God is and how 
God acts in and through the world. It has strengthened and sharpened my ability to think clearly 
about my faith and has given me a worldview, through process theology, that helps me make 
sense of the world around me and bring together science, Christian faith, ecology, economics, 
and a number of other fields of study. Before doing this project, I had not reflected much on the 
emotional or relational aspects of my own theological fonnation because I was very focused on 
the ideas and insights themselves. However, in listening to the students in our program articulate 
the emotional and relational dimensions of their experiences of becoming theologians, I have 
been able to reflect on my own sense of joy and enthusiasm related to doing theology at the 
intersection with science. I have also been reminded of a profound sense of gratitude I feel for 
the professors, scholars, and peers who were a part of my journey of becoming a science- 
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informed theologian in college and seminary, as well as through the Gustavus Academy for 
Faith, Science, and Ethics. 

The students who participate in the Academy have varying backgrounds and levels of 

experience trying to relate faith and science. A few have had parents and/or congregations who 

have modeled a positive interaction between the two, many reported having negative experiences 

with peers in their communities, and the vast majority have simply lacked any opportunity at all 

to think constructively at the intersection of faith and science. What we hope to do at the 

Academy is create the conditions for an experience of Christian community where they engage 

intentionally and thoughtfully with theology in a way that gives them opportunities to find their 

own ways to bring their interests in faith and science together. For some students, it was 

important for them to see Christians embracing the important role science can play in our lives as 

Christians. Alex stated his belief this way: “I certainly one-hundred percent believe that there is 

an absolute intersection there, and that science is something that God would be proud of.. .1 feel 

very confident that we can be believers, we can be Christians, we can be spiritual, while also 

loving and appreciating the sciences.” 78 For other students, the Academy provided a week of 

intense conversation, community, and reflection that gave them an emerging way to erase a 

mental line or boundary they saw separating the two. For example, Callie stated it like this: 

Before the Academy, like my ideas of science and faith were rather separated. I have a 
kind of narrow mind to think about combining them. And then, after coming here, I’m 
like, wow, without having both of them work together, science and faith don’t really 
work that well on their own. You need to have those people in labs doing all of the, like, 
big work. But you also need the people who believe that this can happen and the people 
doing God’s work to solve the problems. 79 


78 Participant 2 Interview, June 26, 2019. 

79 Participant 8 Interview, June 27, 2019. 
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Like Callie, many of the students commented on their realization that it really is going to take 

both faith and science working together to address an issue like climate change. Another student, 

Philip, described the importance of combining faith and science for the sake of the world: 

This Academy has totally opened my eyes to the fact that climate change is something 
that’s going to affect everyone at some point and it doesn’t matter how rich you are. You 
can’t avoid it, you know, because we can’t live on other planets. And this is what we’ve 
got.. .One thing I kind of took from so far was that science and faith are not mutually 
exclusive when it comes to world problems. And that when you have something that’s 
threatening all of humanity, you have to find a way to appeal this problem to everyone. 80 

The intent of the Academy is to help all of its participants recognize and embrace the importance 
and viability of the partnership or collaboration model of science-religion interaction. Along the 
way, students also see different presenters and their Academy peers and mentors working out of 
the independence, dialogue, and integration models in varying ways. 

I recognize that my own bias, rooted in knowledge and excitement for process theology - 
is for the integration model, because it offers the opportunity to have a more coherent worldview 
that holds faith, science, and many other fields of study together. Some of our high school 
students also have a longing to be able to make these deeper intellectual connections between 
theology and science. Alex is one such student, as is evidenced by this statement from his 
interview: “We’re humans inherently wanting to kn ow about the world completely, and I feel 
like it’s an injustice to human nature to try to block out one of them because then you’re not 
completely learning about God’s creation.. .So you need both of them to have a better 
understanding of this world we’re living in.” 81 1 also know that not everyone feels a pull toward 
that kind of integration like me and Alex, and so that is not a major emphasis for the majority of 


80 Participant 7 Interview, June 26, 2019. 

81 Participant 2 Interview, June 26, 2019. 
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our Academy presenters. I have reserved formal instruction about the process worldview for the 
students who are serving as Academy mentors and, in some cases, for the senior fellows. This 
year, I placed the students who were participating in this study in small groups with two 
returning mentors who have excellent facilitation skills and also happen to be process theology 
enthusiasts. In addition, the intern in each group was a senior fellow last year when I did explicit 
teaching about the process model as part of their senior fellow learning time. Without my 
prompting or encouragement, this resulted in times during both mentor groups where one of the 
group members explained their understanding of the basic process theology model and a few of 
its core tenants. 

What I believe is unique about the Gustavus Academy is that it is fonning young adult 
theologians precisely through an engagement with science. For many of these students, they are 
learning for the first time that they are a theologian through a process of becoming a science- 
informed theologian. Thus, their earliest experience of formally learning theology is through an 
engagement with science. Through these experiences, they are discovering that they enjoy being 
theologians, that there are other people - and most importantly peers - who want to bring science 
and faith together, and that becoming theologians is both exciting and practically useful when 
considering how to address global challenges such as the climate crisis. 
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Chapter 5 


On Becoming Communities that Nurture Science-Informed Theologians 

“I think God works through all of us to create this community, because I think God 
knows that community is important. And this is one way that we can express that love 
that we feel in community.” 82 

- Kristy 

Just as this doctor of ministry practical research project began in the middle, it ends with 
an acknowledgement that the future is still open and unfolding. This ending is not the end of the 
story that is being written about emerging adult Christians becoming science-infonned 
theologians. These high school students who participated in this study through the Gustavus 
Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics are continuing to write their own theological and 
vocational narratives even as I type the final words of this project. This final chapter is also not 
the final word about the Gustavus Academy or its students. Therefore, as a way to complete this 
particular project, I will comment on the study’s trustworthiness and then conclude by posing 
possibilities for process/post-intentional interpretations of the data, outlining areas of 
significance for faith communities, and suggesting some additional research directions. Finally, I 
will offer my own concluding reflections on hopes for the future of our world related to this 
project. 

Trustworthiness and Triangulation 

Before moving on to some possible interpretations emerging from the data, I will return 
to the use of data triangulation in this study as a way to assess the trustworthiness of the results. 
In this project, I collected data from three vantage points: participant electronic journals and 


82 Participant 6 Interview, June 26, 2019. 
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individual interviews to understand the insider perspective, observations of select mentor group 
conversations to see the researcher perspective, and presentation observations to capture an 
outside expert angle. As I demonstrated in chapter four, these three perspectives provided a fuller 
picture of the phenomenon. One of the main benefits of collecting multiple types of data was that 
the participants had opportunities to reflect on the same questions multiple times throughout the 
research study. They had time to think individually and together about theological questions that 
were posed by the mentors during small group conversations, to write about these same 
questions multiple times in their daily journals, and to verbally respond to an interviewer asking 
the questions again at the end of the week. The journal entries provided short daily snapshots of 
what the participants were thinking, experiencing, and feeling each day of the summer intensive, 
while the interviews provided more of a summative description of the participants total 
experience. The researcher observations of the mentor group discussions described how 
theological conversations took shape in the groups in a way that created a sense of community 
and complex range of positive emotional responses to the learning environment. Finally, the 
outside experts observed the students speaking about their Academy experience on the very last 
day of the summer intensive. Their notes echoed and confirmed themes that the participants had 
already given voice to through their journal entries and interviews. This suggests that internal 
validity is present in the data and that the results are dependable. 

As I was coding themes from the four types of data, it was clear that there were 
overlapping insights emerging from all of the sources. Each source illuminated a slightly 
different aspect of the participants’ Academy experiences, yet they worked together to provide 
more nuance to the main themes of tending emotions, peer relationships, and theological 
insights. Because I was able to draw heavily on direct quotes from the participants themselves, I 
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think that the data is credible; the students would recognize their experience in my descriptions 
of how becoming science-informed theologians took shape at the Gustavus Academy during the 
summer intensive in June 2019. Since the results are credible and dependable, it is worth 
exploring how they might be applicable to other settings and contexts. Before suggesting some 
ways in which these results might be generalizable to Christian faith communities beyond the 
Gustavus Academy, I will think with process theologians and post-intentional phenomenologists 
to wonder about possible interpretations of the results that make meaning with the data itself. 
Process/Post-Intentional Interpretations 

As described in chapter two, in this process/post-intentional phenomenological study I 
was interested in understanding the interplay between the individual experiences of the high 
school participants at the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics and their context. 
What I discovered was that this context included many more facets than I had originally 
identified, such as the students’ own past experiences, their emerging relational networks, their 
inner emotional lives, and their theological imaginations as catalyzed by the study of climate 
science. To see how the processes by which they were becoming theologians were taking shape, 
I needed to include all of this data about the context. Process-relational and post-structural 
notions of becoming are helpful in illuminating how the students’ past and present experiences, 
as well as their future hopes and possibilities, impacted their theological formation at the 
Gustavus Academy. 

The basic cycle of becoming, where past experiences and future possibilities impinge 
upon the present experience as it takes shape in each moment, helps to make sense of the 
students’ self-reported excitement about having a respectful and non-judgmental space among 
peers to give voice to their theological uncertainties, questions, and emerging ideas. Root’s 
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assertion that emerging adults are concerned about growing up into a more mature version of 
themselves and thus need ways to develop a more complex faith finds resonance in this study. 
Students needed to trust that they had not yet heard or received a final ‘truth’ about God and the 
world that they must accept in order to be faithful Christians. Participants were relieved to find 
an open muddling space where they could confidently participate in a process of exploring, 
forming, and refonning their ideas about God and their beliefs about how God acts in the world. 
Additionally, they needed time to pose ideas, discuss and explore them, and listen to their peers 
over a series of several days while working together to hold the space for tentative imaginings to 
take shape. Equally important, they were grateful to have positive emotional experiences while 
engaging in this intellectual aspect of their theological becoming. For many, these positive 
emotions of joy, hope, and enthusiasm helped supplant previous experiences that had provoked 
more negative emotions such as feeling judged, frustrated, or confused. A combination of time 
for self-reflection and facilitated group discussion with peers provided the participants 
opportunities to imagine God in new ways, especially in relationship to science. 

Studying the particular science of climate change alongside theological and biblical 
resources that address this pressing global challenge helped to open up students to new ways of 
understanding God’s action in the world and gave them a language to articulate eschatological 
possibilities at the edge of the climate crisis and God’s visions for the future. As Cootsona and 
Clayton have implored, a partnership between scientists and Christian communities is essential 
for addressing the issues of human and ecological suffering that confront humanity today. 
Building community with peers who share similar concerns about science, Christian faith, and 
the climate crisis functioned not only as a way to develop friendships with people who hold 
common interests but also to provide a source of hope and empowerment as they face an 
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uncertain future together. Learning about ways to build these partnerships is essential for these 
students, but for many, it is not enough. They, too, seek ‘harmonies of truth’ and ways to more 
deeply integrate scientific knowledge into their theological beliefs. As the Whiteheadian project 
and approach demonstrates, these harmonies require deep intellectual engagement, finding a 
supportive peer network, emotional honesty, and ongoing self-reflection. While their Gustavus 
Academy experiences were transformational in many ways, these students ultimately will need 
faith communities that are open to nurturing this process of becoming science-informed 
theologians over the long term so that they might continue seeking harmonies of truth for the 
sake of acting justly and compassionately in the world. 

Significance and Implications for Faith Communities 

While this study affirms and illuminates many of the positive impacts the Gustavus 
Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics has on the lives of high school students who participate 
in its programs, the data reveal that the type of theological learning and community building that 
happens at the Academy is a novel experience for many of these students. With a couple of 
exceptions, the students who participated in this study had not previously known that they could 
be theologians, they had not been encouraged to engage in the kinds of learning opportunities 
that help them understand the process of becoming theologians, and had not known people in 
their lives - whether peers or mentors - who were seriously engaged in the intellectual pursuit of 
thinking theologically at the intersection with science. That these activities were all so new to the 
study participants speaks to a broader challenge in Christian congregations of finding ways to 
foster the kinds of activities and relationships that seems to emerge so naturally during the 
Gustavus Academy. In the denomination that I am most closely associated with, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America, the vast majority of congregations still use a predominantly 
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catechetical approach to youth and emerging adult faith fonnation. The default and favored 
method is to teach students what to believe rather than to equip them to engage in a process of 
becoming theologians in their own right. Some churches do a decent job of making space for to 
students to ask questions and of cultivating space for positive peer relationships to form. 
However, one conclusion from this study might be to suggest that if these are the only activities 
and examples that students see in their congregations, it will not be enough to satisfy their 
intellectual curiosity and therefore, may make it hard for students to imagine how they can be 
faithful Christians while also pursing their love for science. 

What the Gustavus Academy provides in terms of a context for students - opportunities 
to bring together their love of science and their faith in an intellectually engaging community 
with non-judgmental peers - could be replicated in congregational settings without a lot of 
expense. What is lacking is not funds but rather a willingness to let go of catechetical and 
confessional constraints and invite high school students into the process of becoming 
theologians. Several studies, such as those conducted by Bama, Luther Seminary, and Fuller 
Theological Seminary have already demonstrated that emerging adults, without access to 
contexts and experiences like those at the Gustavus Academy, will be left with a lingering 
impression that the church either does not care much about science or is antagonistic to scientific 
knowledge. In our scientific age, when over half of students will pursue STEM-related careers, 
this not only causes intellectual confusion for students but also leaves many of them to think that 
they must make an unsettling choice between staying invested in their Christian communities or 
breaking ties in order to pursue their career aspirations in STEM fields. 

In light of these studies, the question the church should be asking is how it can counter 
these misconceptions and accompany students with a passion for science as they wonder about 
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their future vocational paths and how those interests might intersect with larger questions about 
the nature of God’s action in the world. The success of the Gustavus Academy in encouraging 
high school students to enter into the process of becoming science-infonned theologians suggests 
that high school students are fully capable of being theologians within the context of their own 
faith communities. This fundamental trust in their capacity to think theologically at the 
intersection with science undergirds everything that the Gustavus Academy does and is an 
essential witness to the church about the kinds of environments that emerging adults are looking 
for as they develop and mature in many other facets of their lives. The church must be willing to 
let go of its desire for emerging adults to come to the same theological conclusions as their 
elders, to simply come to accept the way in which giants of the tradition have explained certain 
Christian doctrines, and to give them the correct answers about God rather than equipping them 
with tools to think theologically for themselves, in community with peers and mentors, and in 
conversations with new and old biblical and theological interpreters. 

Additional Research Questions 

The Gustavus Academy is one of few examples where emerging adults are invited to 
become theologians through direct engagement with particular scientific fields of research and 
knowledge productions. A future area of research that would be interesting to pursue is how 
learning science at the same time as learning how to do theology shapes one’s theological 
imagination in different ways than if a student explores theological questions without 
consideration of scientific knowledge. One tentative hypothesis to explore would be that 
simultaneous engagement with science and theology more quickly opens people up to new 
questions about God and the world, more clearly gives permission to think outside of traditional 
explanations of theological doctrines, and produces more positive emotional responses in the 
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students because of the psychological relief they feel at not having to choose between the faith 
and science. 

In addition to this kind of comparison study, additional research could be done to explore 
the role that emerging adults’ inner emotional lives play in their process of becoming 
theologians. This study suggests that students are quite able to articulate what is happening 
internally for them as they engage in theological reflection and conversation with peers. That 
they are able to associate such highly positive emotions with a novel faith community experience 
in such a short amount of time suggests that a certain threshold of positive emotional association 
with activities in faith communities might be necessary for them to feel motivated to stay 
engaged with their faith over the long tenn. A longitudinal study of Gustavus Academy 
participants might serve to understand how their process of becoming theologians is or is not 
supported in other contexts in such a way that they either stay engaged in congregational life or, 
like so many of their peers, give up on the church without necessarily giving up their belief in 
God. These two primary directions for research would help the church advance its vision for how 
it might need to change over time in order to stay in relationship with emerging adult Christians, 
especially those who love science. 

Concluding Reflections - Hopes for the Future of our World 

As I conclude this doctor of ministry practical research project, I am buoyed by the 
enthusiasm, excitement, and theological capacity of the high school students who participated in 
this study; they truly give me hope for the future of our world. Through this project, I have had 
the opportunity to bring together many threads of experience and expertise from my own life. In 
many ways, the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics is one instantiation of the 
charge Marjorie Suchocki gave to my seminary class nearly twenty years ago to equip others to 
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become theologians. My own appreciation of the process worldview and movement, as initiated 
by Alfred North Whitehead and further expanded and developed by John Cobb, David Ray 
Griffin, Marjorie Suchocki, and hundreds of other scholars, has influenced the pedagogical 
approach of the Gustavus Academy and therefore the environment in which the high school 
students who participated in this study experienced the phenomenon under investigation in this 
research project. That the weight of the scientific evidence about the current climate crisis 
evoked in these students serious questions about the nature of God’s power, as well as about how 
God’s vision for the future might impact the world, suggests that emerging adults are eager to 
discover theological tools that help them make sense of the world in which they are living. For 
them to really make good use of these tools, they need to know that people with authority in the 
church - people like me who serve in official ministry leadership roles - trust them enough to 
convene emerging adults for the purpose of equipping them to become science-informed 
theologians. 

As an ordained pastor in the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America who serves as a 
college chaplain at an ELCA-related liberal arts college, the work of collaborative creating and 
leading the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics feels urgently relevant for both the 
church and society. The church is filled with teenagers who need to hear the message that we 
need both faith and science if we are going to seriously address climate change and other 
pressing global and local injustices that are threatening human and ecological flourishing. This 
study has further deepened my commitment to this work and has demonstrated to me the need 
for even more spaces within faith communities where people of all ages can gather without 
judgment to give voice to their own theological insights in ways that are both imaginative and 
tentative. I am excited to see what these students do as they continue to live into their callings to 
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become science-informed theologians who build bridges between faith and science in order to 
address contemporary challenges. I hope for a church that embraces the theological skills, 
questions, and insights of these students and continues to nurture them as they pursue leadership 
roles in their schools, churches, and communities. This is certainly not the end of the story about 
these students or the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics, and for that I am truly 
grateful. 
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Appendix A: Sermon Given by Siri Erickson at Gustavus Academy Sunday Worship 2019 


Changing Climate, Changing God by Siri C. Erickson 


Exodus 3:1-10 

3 Moses was tending the flock of his father-in-law Jethro, the priest of Midian. Leading the flock 
deep into the wilderness, Moses came to Horeb, the mountain of God. 2 The messenger of God 
appeared to Moses in a blazing fire from the midst of a thornbush. Moses saw ’’The bush is 
ablaze with fire, and yet it isn’t consumed!” 3 Moses said, “Let me go over and look at this 
remarkable sight—and see why the bush doesn’t burn up!” 4 When God saw Moses coming to 
look more closely, God called out to him from the midst of the bush: “Moses! Moses!” 

Moses answered, “I am here.” 5 God said, “Come no closer! Remove the sandals from your feet, 
for the place where you stand is holy ground!” 6 “I am the God of your ancestors,” the voice 
continued, “the God of Sarah and Abraham, the God of Rebecca and Isaac, the God of Leah and 
Rachel and Jacob!” Moses hid his face, afraid to look at the Holy One. 7 Then God said, “I have 
seen the affliction of my people in Egypt; I have heard their cries under those who oppress them; 
I have felt their sufferings. 8 Now I have come down to rescue them from the hand of Egypt, out 
of their place of suffering, and bring them to a place that is wide and fertile, a land flowing with 
milk and honey—the land of the Canaanites, the Hittites, the Amorites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, 
and the Jebusites. 9 The cry of the children of Israel has reached me, and I have watched how the 
Egyptians are oppressing them. 10 Now, go! I will send you to Pharaoh, to bring my people, the 
children of Israel, out of Egypt.” 

If you are paying attention at all, you know that the natural world, including your own body, is 
changing all the time. No two moments or days or seasons are exactly identical. If you sit on a 
beach with your toes curled into the sand and watch the ocean waves roll in, you notice that the 
seas are in a constant state of flux. If you hike a forest trail in different seasons, you see how the 
trees bud, become leafy, turn color, and then fall to the ground. If you lay in the grass with your 
face up to the sky, you notice how the clouds change shape as they move across the upper 
atmosphere. If you pay attention to the inner workings of your own mind, you recognize that 
your thoughts and emotions change in response to what is happening in the world around you. 

These are all changes we can easily notice if we simply stop for a few minutes to focus on the 
world around us and within us. At the microscopic level, we have learned from scientific 
discoveries even more about the changing and dynamic nature of this world and of our own 
bodies. Last year at the Gustavus Academy, we learned that both the soils and our own bodies 
are made up of billions of tiny microbes that are in a constant state of a whole variety of life¬ 
supporting activities. Atoms and subatomic particles are in motion even in objects that look 
solid. The cells in our bodies are dividing, dying, and growing. The world we inhabit is full of 
change; it is always in the process of becoming. 

Our focus at this year’s Academy is faith and science in a changing climate. Many of you are 
already aware of the many global and local impacts of climate change. You are noticing more 
severe weather patterns cause flooding and other natural disasters near your homes. You are 
learning about the rise of species extinction and ecosystem collapse. You are aware of how the 
reality of climate change is impacting your relationships, causing tension or even separation 
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between you and friends and family members who deny that humans are primarily responsible 
for causing a climate crisis. Some of you are even noticing a change within yourselves due to the 
climate crisis; you just can’t seem to shake that persistent and nagging internal feeling that you 
should be doing more to address climate change. Climate change, in big and small ways, is 
changing you as well as the world around you. 

Within the context of all this change, what can we say about God? Where is God in the midst of 
our changing world? How does God respond to and interact with all of this change? And what is 
God’s vision for the future in the midst of this climate crisis? These are the kinds of theological 
questions that we will be exploring this week together. As we begin our time of being and 
becoming science-informed theologians, let me offer one theological provocation this morning. 
Let’s consider this proposition: God changes in response to the changing world. (2x) Now, you 
may have heard or picked up or come to believe that God is always or mostly unchanging. But 
that view stems more from Greek philosophy than it does from the Bible. Let’s take a closer look 
at our biblical text from the book of Exodus to see whether and how the Bible itself supports the 
idea that God changes in response to the changing world. 

In this story of Moses’ encounter with God on the mountain of Horeb, God and Moses are 
having a conversation about the suffering of the Israelites in Egypt. Well, actually God is 
speaking and Moses is hiding his face because he is afraid of encountering God so directly 
through this weirdly talking while burning bush. After God has assured Moses that it is, in fact, 
God who is speaking, God says, “I have seen the affliction of my people in Egypt; I have heard 
their cries under those who oppress them; I have felt their sufferings.” Essentially, God 
acknowledges that the oppressive situation facing Moses and his people is deeply impacting 
God. God basically says to Moses, I see you, I hear you, I feel you. God sees that the people are 
suffering and is moved. God hears their cries for help and decides to respond. God feels the pain 
they are feeling and acts. 

In this interaction with Moses, we encounter a God who is able to change and adapt in response 
to the suffering of God’s people. We meet a God who shows up in the midst of the people’s 
suffering and provides guidance towards a better future. God calls Moses into a new mode of 
leadership when God says, “Now I have come down to rescue them from the hand of Egypt, out 
of their place of suffering, and bring them to a place that is wide and fertile, a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” God meets the suffering of the people who have been enslaved and oppressed 
in Egypt with a better vision for their future. But God does not rescue the people alone; God 
needs help. So God calls Moses to work with God to create a better future for the people by 
leading them out of Egypt and into a land where there is the possibility of healing and freedom 
and flourishing. 

So, what if God really is changing in response to the changing world? Let’s return to some of the 
big theological questions I asked earlier: First, where is God in the midst of our changing world? 
In the story of Moses’ encounter with God on the mountain of Horeb, we clearly see a God who 
shows up in the midst of the world - in this case in a burning bush - to interact with us. God is 
not only distant and beyond the world, but God is also here, within the creation, showing up for 
and responding to people in times of suffering. In our own time, we might want to pay closer 
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attention to where God is showing up with and among people and creatures who are suffering 
from some of the most disastrous impacts of the climate crisis. 

Second, how does God respond to and interact with all of this change? In today’s story, God - 
being moved by feeling the suffering of the people - calls and guides leaders to take action to 
alleviate the suffering and to instill hope by offering a vision of a better future. God does not act 
alone but rather inspires human action by calling us into new vocations. Living in the time of a 
climate crisis, you might sit with the question of how God is calling you to use your unique gifts, 
talents, and resources, to provide leadership in the direction of a healthier planet for all of 
creation. 

Finally, what is God’s vision for the future in the midst of this climate crisis? A God who feels 
the suffering of the Israelites enslaved in Egypt and calls leaders into action is also a God who 
feels the suffering of people and the planet impacted by massive flooding, homes engulfed in 
raging fires, devastated communities and islands, and grieving people who have lost friends, 
homes, neighbors, and livelihoods. This is a God who grieves over destroyed ecosystems and the 
extinction of species. This is a God who is moved to respond to specific suffering in the world by 
calling forth leaders and inspiring them with hope for a better future by giving them new 
possibilities for transfonnation and healing. This is a God who envisions a world where all 
creatures and communities flourish together through an interconnected web of life. Who 
envisions humans as caretakers and lovers of the natural world. Who envisions justice and 
freedom for any who have been oppressed. 

This changing God who says, “I see you, I hear you, I feel you,” responds to our changing world 
and changing climate with attention, guidance, and hope. For those of you who are still feeling 
uncomfortable with the notion that God changes, let me address one more aspect of today’s 
story. As God is trying to convince Moses to listen to the oddity that is a speaking burning bush, 
God says, “Come no closer! Remove the sandals from your feet, for the place where you stand is 
holy ground! I am the God of your ancestors, the God of Sarah and Abraham, the God of 
Rebecca and Isaac, the God of Leah and Rachel and Jacob!” Even though God changes in 
response to the world, there are some aspects of God that are consistent. God’s steadfast love for 
God’s people continues throughout the ages. 

God showed up for Sarah and Abraham and Rebecca and Isaac and Leah and Rachel and Jacob, 
and God showed up for Moses and the Israelites and Jesus and his followers, and will also show 
up for us. So perhaps, the best way to speak of God in a changing climate is to say that God is 
both simultaneously changing and unchanging. There are aspects of God that do not change, like 
God’s love for God’s people, and there are other aspects of God that do change in direct response 
to the needs and suffering of people and the planet. I look forward to continuing to reflect with 
you this week about where God is in the midst of our changing world, how God is responding to 
and interacting with all of this change, and what God’s vision for the future is in the midst of this 
climate crisis. As we engage these conversations, I believe that God will show up in our midst, 
call us into leadership, and give us a more hopeful vision for the future. Whether or not we 
remove the sandals from our feet, let us be mindful that we are standing on holy ground and 
approach our week together with openness, curiosity, and courage. Amen. 
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Appendix B: 2019 Gustavus Academy Summer Intensive Schedule 


Faith and Science in a Changing Climate: 
Modeling a Just Response 



FATH AND SCIENCE 


CHANGING CLIMATE 


MODELING A JUST RESPONSE 


June 22-28,2019 


rvW 


Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics 

2019 Summer Intensive Schedule 

Saturday, June 22 : Vocations for Climate Justice 

2:00 pm - Registration & Pre-assessment 
Pittman Hall 

2:30 pm - Large Group Mixer 
Linnaeus Arboretum 
5 pm - Dinner 
Three Crowns Room 
5:45 pm - Opening Worship 
Christ Chapel 

6:20 pm - To Walk Alongside: Awakening Ecological Spirituality 
Olin 103 

7:30 pm - Vocations in a Changing Climate 
Olin 103 

Presentation by Dr. Marcia Bunge 
8:30 pm - Mentor Groups 
Beck Hall 

9:30 pm - Snacks & Free Time 
Basement of Pittman Hall 
10:30 pm - In Dorm Rooms 
11:00pm - Lights Out 
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Sunday, June 23 : Faith, Science, and Ethics in a Changing Climate 

8:00 am - Wake Up 

8:30 am - Breakfast with Mentor Groups 

Market Place 

9:00 am - Morning Stretch 

Sesquicentennial Plaza 

9:15am - Reading & Journaling 

Beck Hall 

Research participants write in their electronic journals in Beck 303. 

9:45 am - Musician Rehearsal 
Christ Chapel 

10:15 am - Sunday Worship with Holy Communion 
Christ Chapel 

“Changing Climate, Changing God” -Rev. Siri Erickson, preacher 
11:30 am - Theology and Science, Workshop 1 
Olin 103 

Wonder and Ways of Knowing in Science and Theology. 

-Rev. Siri Erickson and Dr. Scott Bur 
12:30 pm- Lunch 

Linnaeus Arboretum - Melva Lind Interpretive Center 

1:15 pm - Walking Tour of Arb 

Linnaeus Arboretum 

Led by Alex Theship-Rosales ‘19 

2:00 pm - Compassionate Communication: Full Spectrum Listening 
Olin 103 

3:30 pm - Recreation & Snacks 
Basement of Pittman Hall (snacks) 

Linnaeus Arboretum (games) 

4:30 pm - Free time 

Optional: friendship bracelets with Kathryn in basement of Pittman Hall. 
5:30 pm - Dinner 
Three Crowns Room 

6:15 pm - Theology and Science, Workshop 2 
Olin 103 

Truth, Models, and Belief in Science and Theology 
-Rev. Siri Erickson and Dr. Scott Bur 
7:30 pm - Mentor Groups 
Beck Hall 

Being and becoming theologians. 

8:30 pm - Evening Worship 
Sesquicentennial Plaza 
9:15 pm - Snacks & Free Time 
Basement of Pittman Hall 
10:30 pm - In Donn Rooms 
11:00pm - Lights Out 
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Monday, June 24: Change 

8:00 am - Wake Up 

8:30 am - Breakfast with Mentor Groups 

Market Place 

9:00 am - Morning Stretch 

Sesquicentennial Plaza 

9:15 am - Reading & Journaling 

Beck Hall 

Research participants write in their electronic journals in Beck 303. 

9:45 am - Morning Worship 
Christ Chapel 

10:15am - Climate Science, Part 1 
Olin 103 

How do we kn ow the climate is changing? 

-Dr. Jeff Jeremiason 
11:00 am - Vocation and Climate Justice 
Olin 103 

Eco-Justice and the Doctrine of Creation 
-Rev. Dr. James Martin-Schramm 
11:45 am - Mentor Groups 
Beck Hall 

Theology and science integration conversation. 

12:30 am - Lunch 

Linnaeus Arboretum - Melva Lind Interpretive Center 
2:00 pm - Creative Response to Climate Injustice 
Olin 103 

Change and Eco-Vocation 

-rev. abby mohaupt 

2:30 pm - Creativity Lab: Art + Action 

Beck Hall 

Exploring eco-vocations in mentor groups. 

3:30 pm - Recreation & Snacks 

Basement of Pittman (snacks) 

Linnaeus Arboretum (game) 

4:30 pm - Pree Time 

Linnaeus Arboretum - Lrisbee 

Campus Rooftops - Solar Panel Tour 

Beck Atrium - Informal Conversation with Presenters 

5:30 pm - Dinner 

Three Crowns Room 

6:15 pm - Questions and Responses 

Olin 103 

Rev. Dr. James Martin-Schramm, Rev. Dr. Barbara Rossing, rev. abby mohaupt, and Dr. 
Jeff Jeremiason 

Hosted by Rev. Siri Erickson and Dr. Scott Bur 
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7:30 pm - Mentor Groups 
Beck Hall 

Exploring vocation. 

8:30 pm - Evening Worship 
Christ Chapel 

9:15 pm - Snacks & Free Time 
Basement of Pittman Hall 
10:30 pm - In Donn Rooms 
11:00 pm - Lights Out 

Tuesday, June 25: Mitigation 

8:00 am - Wake Up 

8:30 am - Breakfast with Mentor Groups 

Market Place 

9:00 am - Morning Stretch 

Sesquicentennial Plaza 

9:15 am - Reading & Journaling 

Beck Hall 

Research participants write in their electronic journals in Beck 303. 
9:45 am - Morning Worship 
Christ Chapel 

10:15 am - Climate Science, Part 2 
Olin 103 

How can science help with mitigating the impacts of climate change? 
-Dr. Jeff Jeremiason 

11:00 am - Deconstructing Empire Theology 
Olin 103 

The Bible’s liberating visions of hope 
-Rev. Dr. Barbara Rossing 
11:45 am - Mentor Groups 
Beck Hall 

Theology and science integration conversation. 

12:30 pm - Lunch 
Linnaeus Arboretum 

2:00 pm - Creative Responses to Climate Injustice 
Olin 103 

Meat, water, and consuming for a sustainable future 

-rev. abby mohaupt 

2:30 pm - Creativity Lab: Art + Action 

Beck Hall 

Water bottles, chocolate, and eco-action in mentor groups. 

3:30pm - Recreation & Snacks 

Basement of Pittman (snacks) 

Linnaeus Arboretum (game) 

4:30 pm - Freetime 
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Christ Chapel - Songwriting Workshop with Phil Kadidlo 

Beck Atrium - Informal Conversation with Presenters 

5:30 pm - Dinner 

Three Crowns Room 

6:15 pm - Questions and Responses 

Olin 103 

Rev. Dr. James Martin-Schramm, Rev. Dr. Barbara Rossing, Rev. Bruce Booher, and 
Rev. Dr. Roger Wilier 
Hosted by Dr. Marcia Bunge 
7:30 pm - Mentor Groups 
Beck Hall 

Vocational reflections and work on Academy Presentations. 

8:30 pm - Evening Worship 
Pittman Hall Firepit 
9:15 pm - Snacks & Freetime 
Basement of Pittman Hall 
10:30 pm - In Donn Rooms 
11:00 pm - Lights Out 

Wednesday, June 26: Adaptation 

8:00 am - Wake Up 

8:30 am - Breakfast with Mentor Groups 

Market Place 

9:00 am - Morning Stretch 

Sesquicentennial Plaza 

9:15 am - Reading & Journaling 

Beck Hall 

Research participants write in their electronic journals in Beck 303. 

9:45 am - Morning Worship 
Christ Chapel 

10:15 am - Climate Science, Part 3 
Olin 103 

How can science help us adapt to climate change? 

-Dr. Jeff Jeremiason 

11:00 am - An Anti-Imperial Eschatology of Hope 
Olin 103 

Rev. Dr. Barbara Rossing 
11:45 am - Mentor Groups 
Beck Hall 

Theology and science integration conversation. 

12:30 pm - Lunch 
Linnaeus Arboretum 

2:00 pm - Creative Responses to Climate Injustice 
Olin 103 

Carbon sequestration and eco-vocations 
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-rev. abby mohaupt 

2:30 pm - Creativity Lab: Art + Action 

Beck Hall 

Eco-autobiographies in mentor groups. 

3:30 pm - Recreation & Snacks 
Basement of Pittman (snacks) 

Linnaeus Arboretum (game) 

4:30 pm - Free Time 

Campus Tour with Admissions (Meet in Admissions Office) 

Beck Atrium - Informal Conversation with Presenters 

5:30 pm - Dinner 

Three Crowns Room 

6:15 pm - Climate Change Deliberation 

Beck Hail 

7:30 pm - Mentor Groups 
Beck Hail 

Vocational reflection and work on Academy Presentations. 

8:30 pm - Evening Worship 
Christ Chapel 

9:15 pm - Snacks & Freetime 
Basement of Pittman (snacks) 

Observatory (dependent on weather) 

10:30 pm - In Donn Rooms 
11:00 pm - Lights Out 

Thursday, June 27: Activism 

8:00 am - Wake Up 

8:30 am - Breakfast with Mentor Groups 

Market Place 

9:00 am - Morning Stretch 

Sesquicentennial Plaza 

9:15 am - Reading & Journaling 

Beck Hall 

Research participants write in their electronic journals in Beck 303. 
9:45 am - Morning Worship 
Christ Chapel 

10:15 am - Hope and Eschatological Imagination 
Olin 103 

Changing Empires Through Grassroots Action 
-Rev. Dr. Barbara Rossing 

Hope, Provocation, and the Path to Carbon Neutrality 
-Rev. Dr. James Martin-Schramm 
11:00 am - Embodying Climate Justice 
Olin 103 

rev. abby mohaupt 
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11:45 am - Mentor Groups 
Beck Hall 

Theology and science integration conversation. 

12:15 pm - Lunch 
Market Place 

1:00pm- Cloud Cult Workshop 

Linnaeus Arboretum - Melva Lind Interpretive Center 
Craig Minowa, founder, and other members of the band Cloud Cult will share about starting their 
sustainable record label, being climate friendly musicians, and values led business practices. 

2:00 pm - Mentor Groups 
Beck Hall 

Work on Academy Presentations. 

3:30 pm - Recreation & Snacks 
Alumni Hall 

4:30 pm - Mentor Groups 
Beck Hall 

Work on Academy Presentations. 

5:30 pm - Dinner 

Linnaeus Arboretum 

7:00 pm - Cloud Cult Concert 

Linnaeus Arboretum 

9:30 pm - Evening Worship 

Christ Chapel 

Foot washing service followed by “Tap Someone” activity in Alumni Hall. 

11:00 pm - Snacks & Free Time 
Basement of Pittman Hall (snacks) 

11:45 pm - In Donn Rooms 
12:00 am - Fights Out 

Friday, June 28: Academy Presentations 

8:00 am - Wake Up 

8:30 am - Breakfast with Mentor Groups 
Market Place 

9:00 am - Program Evaluation and Post-Assessment 

Computer Labs 

10:00 am - Mentor Groups 

Beck Hall 

Presentation preparation time. 

10:45 am - Academy Presentations 
Olin 103 

12:00 pm - Lunch 
Heritage Room 
1 pm - Closing Blessing 
Christ Chapel 

1:30 pm - Bye Now! Departure 
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Appendix C: 2019 Summer Intensive Biblical and Theological Readings 

Sunday: Faith, Science, and Ethics in a Changing Climate 

1 Corinthians 12-13 

Excerpts from Rooted in Heritage 

Climate Change is Moral Issue For You, Right Now by Garvey 

Monday: Change 

Genesis 1:1-2:25 
Romans 8:18-23 

Excerpt from Bonhoeffer, the Church, and the Climate Question by Martin-Schramm 

Tuesday: Mitigation 

Revelation 17:1-2, 18:1-13, 21:1-8 & 22:1-5 
Exodus 3:1-10 

The New Tree of Life and the Biblical Tree of Life: Imagining our Future by Rossing 

Wednesday: Adaption 

Luke 12:13-21 
Jonah 

Excerpt from Reimagining Eschatology Toward Healing and Hope by Rossing 

Thursday: Activism 

Matthew 25:31-46 
Hebrews 10:23-25a 
95 Eco-Theses by Habel 
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Appendix D: 2019 Senior Fellows Training Schedule 


2019 Gustavus Academy - Senior Fellows and Interns Schedule for June 17-21, 2019 


DAY 

Monday 

(6/17) 

Tuesday (6/18) 

Wednesday 

(6/19) 

Thursday 

(6/20) 

Friday (6/21) 

FOCUS 

Vocation: A 
calling to 
justice 

Intersectionality 

Values in 

Action 

Activism, 

and 

Organizing 

Getting ready for 
the Summer 
Intensive 

READIN 

G 


“Justice, Not Just 

Us” Xuihtexcatl 
Martinez (189-203) 

USDA Article 

“Indigenous 
Roots” Xiutexc 
atl Martinex (3- 
15) 

Caring for 
Creation: 

Vision, Hope, 
and Justice 

“A Rising 

Generation” 

Xiuhtexcatl 

Martinez 

(209-227) 

Academy Article 

8:00 a.m. 


Wake Up- Interns 

Wake Up- 
Intems 

Wake Up- 
Interns 

Wake Up- Interns 

8:30 a.m. 


Breakfast (Senior 
Fellows and 

Interns) 

Breakfast 
(Senior Fellows 
and Interns) 

Breakfast 
(Senior 
Fellows and 
Interns) 

Breakfast (Senior 
Fellows and 

Interns) 

9:00am 


Overview of the 

Day with Maggie- 
Anderson Atrium 
(Senior Fellows and 
Interns) 

Overview of the 
Day with 

Maggie- 

Anderson 

Atrium (Senior 
Fellows and 
Interns) 

Overview of 
the Day with 
Maggie- 
Anderson 
Atrium 
(Senior 
Fellows and 
Interns) 

Overview of the 

Day with Maggie- 
Anderson Atrium 
(Senior Fellows and 
Interns) 

9:15 a.m. 


Reading and 
discussion (Senior 
Fellows and 

Interns) -Anderson 
Atrium 

Mentors at PDD 

Reading and 

discussion- 

Anderson 

Atrium (Senior 
Fellows and 
Interns) 

Reading and 

discussion- 

Anderson 

Atrium 

(Senior 

Fellows and 

Interns) 

Reading and 
discussion- Anders 
on Atrium (Senior 
Fellows and 

Interns) 

10:00 

a.m. 


Contemplative 
Practices 
@ Bonnier 

Multifaith Center - 
Interns leading 

Contemplative 
Practices- 
@ Bonnier 
Multifaith 

Center - Liv, 

Will, Jacob 
leading (All) 

Contemplati 
ve Practices- 
Earl, Cora, 
Carsten 
leading 
@ Multifaith 
Center (All) 

Contemplative 
Practices @ 
Multifaith Center- 
Sammy, Sam, 
Amelia 
















































12:00 p.m. 


( 11 : 00 - 12 ) 
Senior Fellows 
and Interns 
arrive, check¬ 
in at 

Southwest 


1:00 p.m. 




3:30pm 


Welcome to 
the Academy! 
Ice Breaker- 
Get hyped 
(Rec team 
Lead) 

2:30 Overview 
of Academy 
Curriculum 
(All) 


3:00 

Leadership 

Development 

Calling Cards 
with Maggie 
(Senior 
Fellows) 
Anderson 


Intro to 

intersectionality 
with Jace (Senior 
Fellows and 

Interns) 

Anderson 

Religious 
Literacy: Flow 
not to be a Jerk 
(Senior Fellows 
and Interns) 
Anderson 

Intro to 
Theology in 
a Changing 
Climate with 
Siri 

Anderson 

Leadership 
development- 
Finish paintings 
(Senior Fellows) 
Academy Final 
Preparations 
(Mentors and 

Interns) 




11:00 Collaborative 
Time in Groups 
(Senior Fellows and 
Mentors) Meet in 
Chapel 

Lunch (All) 

Lunch (All) 

Pick up Vans at 
Carpool (Matt 
and Maggie) 

Lunch (All) 

Lunch (all) 

One-on-One 
(Mentors & Senior 
Fellows) 

Interns with Jodi 
Maas 

Drive to 
Minneapolis for 
Sustainability 
Tour (Senior 
Fellows and 
Interns) 

Meet at 3 flags 

One-on-One 
(Mentors & 
Senior 
Fellows) 
Interns with 
Jodi Maas 

Prepare Rooms in 
Beck (Mentors, 
Interns, Senior 
Fellows) 

Worship Band Prep 

Academy Work 
Projects 

Senior Fellows with 
Mentor Teams 

Interns with Jodi 
Maas 

2:30 Meeting 
with Nicole at 
MN350 

3:00 Meeting 
with Charissa 
and Alina at MN 
Interfaith Power 
and Light 

Academy 

Work 

Projects 

Senior 

Fellows with 
Mentor 

Teams 

Interns with 
Jodi Maas 
Katie with 
Chad 

(1-3:30) Worship 
Band Prep 

Prep mentor group 
time, help mentors 
with set-up (Senior 
Fellows) 

Overview of 
Academy 

Recreation 
(All) Anderson Flail 

Tare Market 

Overview of 
Academy 
Worship- 
Chapel 

All 

Worship Band Prep 
3:30 - 5pm 

Academy Team 
Meeting 

(Leadership Team 
+ All) 
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One-on-Ones Leadership 
(Mentors & Development ■ 


Longfellow Park 


Senior 
Fellows) 
Students will 
be in 
Anderson 
Interns with 
Jodi Maas 


Privilege Beads 
with Maggie (All) 
BMC 



Contemplative 
Practice BMC 
- Maggie (All) 


Privilege Beads 
debrief/Contemplati 
ve practice (All) 
BMC 



Leadership 

Developmen 

t- Self Care 

with Maggie, 

creating 

community 

art for 

worship 

space- 

Chapel 

(Senior 

Fellows, 

Interns) 


Leadership 

Developmen 

t- Self Care 

with Maggie, 

creating 

community 

art for 

worship 

space - 

Chapel 

(Senior 

Fellows, 

Interns) 


Academy Team 
Meeting 

(Leadership Team 
+A11) 


Academy Team 
Meeting 

(Leadership Team 
+A11) 


5:00 p.m. 

Dinner in 
Market Place 
(Senior 

Fellows and 
Interns) 

Dinner at Market 
Place 

(Senior Fellows and 
Interns) 

Dinner at 

Galactic Pizza- 
Meet with John 

Dinner in 
Market Place 
(Senior 
Fellows and 
Interns) 

Dinner in Market 
Place 

(Senior Fellows and 
Interns) 

6:00 pm 

Free Time 

Free time 

Drive back to 
GAC 

Free time 

Free Time: Move to 
Pittman Rooms 

8 pm 

7:30 

Bonfire/S ’mor 

es 

(All) Complex 

Gargons on Eckman 
Mall +Snacks 
(Senior Fellows and 
Interns) 

Return one van 
to Carpool 

Lawn Games in 
the Arb 
+Snacks, 

Teagan will get 
games (All) 

7pm Flike at 

7 Mile 
+Snacks 

Meet at 
Southwest 

Board Games + 
Snacks, Pittman 
Basement 
(optional) 
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Appendix E: Worship Team Plan and Sample 


Date 

Saturday 6/22 

Sunday 6/23 


Monday 6/24 
CHANGE 


Tuesday 6/25 
MITIGATION 


Wednesday 6/26 
ADAPTATION 


Morning Evening 

5:45 PM Proclaim #1 Style (Ingrid) (1 Cor. 12:1- 
11 ) 

Music suggestions: Open up the Heavens 
(ANDREWS et al); Beautiful Things (GUNGOR); 
Standing in the Middle (teach refrain only) 
(KADIDLO) 

10:15 AM Holy 8:30 PM Classic Contemporary/Rock #3 (full 
Communion #2 band) (Blaine) (Genesis 1:9-13) 

(Siri’s Preaching) (1 

Cor. 13:1-13 and Music suggestions: It’s a New Day (MICHAEL); 
Exodus 3:1-10) Your Love Never Changes (NEWSBOYS); Open up 

the Heavens (ANDREWS et al); God’s Not Dead 
Music suggestions: (Newsboys); Sing a Song (Third Day); Everything 
There in God’s Comes Alive (We Are Messenger); Better Is 
Garden; Canticle of (Kutless) 
the Turning; 

9:45 - 10:15 AM 8:30 - 9:15 PM Bluegrass/Country/Folk Style #5 
Morning Praise #4 (Matt) (Romans 8:18-23) 

(HAAS) (Gather 

Hymnal) Music suggestions: 10,000 Reasons (Bless the 

Lord); Canticle of the Turning (bluegrass style!); 
(Kathryn) (Genesis God, Who Stretched the Spangled Heavens; Feet are 
1:20-28) on the rock (I Am They) 

9:45 - 10:15 AM 8:30 - 9:15 PM Camp Worship #7 at Pitt (Izzy) 
Morning Praise #6 (Revelation 22:1-5) 

(Amanda) (Genesis Music suggestions: Camp Songs 
2:8-9, 15-17) 

9:45 - 10:15 AM 8:30 - 9:15 PM Vespers #9 (Teagan) (Jonah 4) 

Morning Praise #8 

(Jake) (Luke 12:13- Music suggestions: Phil selects 

21 ) 
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Thursday 6/27 

9:45 - 10:15 AM 

9:30 PM Foot Washing #11 (1 Cor. 12:12-31) 

ACTIVISM 

Morning Praise 

#10 (Allison) 
(Hebrews 10:23-25) 

Music suggestions: Phil plays quiet music on piano 


Music suggestions: 

We are Called 



SAMPLE Worship Service # 9 - Christ Chapel 
Mentor Speaker: Teagan 
8:30 pm - 9:15 pm 


Vision: 

Proclaim style contemporary worship 
Pews in semi-circle 

Welcoming, inviting, energetic, bonding, trees, lights, streamers 

Music: 

Mostly led by Phil and Blaine on electric guitar (clean tone) 

Creative Elements: 

Acoustic service indoors 

Decorations on walls and/or pillars, lights strung on music stands and mic stands 
Trees, lights, streamers 

Order of Worship: 

Gathering music playing as people gather 
Welcome & Opening Prayer (5 minutes) 

Music: Trust in You - Lauren Daigle 
Welcome and explain the worship: 

Prayer: A butterfly comes and stays on a leaf, A leaf much warmed by the sun, and shuts his 
wings. In a minute he opens them, shuts them again, half wheels round, and by and by, Just when 
he chooses and not before, floats away. The flowers open, and remain open for hours, to the sun. 
Hastelessness is the only word one can make up to describe it; there is much rest, but no haste. 
Each moment is so full of life that it seems so long and so sufficient in itself. - Richard Jeffries 
Scripture Reading - Sammy (2 minutes) 

Message - Teagan (8 minutes) 

Prayer Stations (4 options, people move around the chapel): (20 minutes) 

-Pray Over People 
-World Prayer w/Candles 
-Rocks and Chalk and Water 
-Prayer Around the Cross 

Music: You're Beautiful, Beautiful things, Standing in the Middle of it all, So Will I (Phil) 

Sending Song: This is Amazing Grace 

Go in peace to love and serve the Lord. Thanks be to God! 
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Appendix F: Curriculum Team Plan and Sample 

Daily plan for mentor groups 

Mornings - Theological conversations in mentor groups 

Afternoons - Creativity lab in mentor groups 

Evenings - Vocation activities and conversations in mentor groups 

Theological Conversation Sample 

1. What important scientific insights stood out for you in this morning's presentation/s? 

2. What new ethical or theological concepts sparked your imagination this morning about 
who God is and what God is up to in our changing world? 

3. Where did you notice connections between the two-morning presentations? 

4. How does the science of climate change cause you to wonder about God and God's action 
in the world in a new way? 

a. Where and how is God present in the world given the reality of a changing 
climate? 

b. What kind of power does God have to address climate change? What might that 
mean about the nature of God's power more generally? 

c. How do you think God is working through people and the creation to inspire 
hopeful and just action in a changing climate? 

d. What kind of world do you think God envisions for the future? What does God’s 
vision for the future call us to be and do in this world? 

5. What are you still wondering about? Where do you have questions emerging at the 
intersection of theology and science? 

6. How does what you believe about God and science impact the way you are motivated to 
act ethically and justly in the world? 

From Revelation 17:1-2, 18:1-13, 21:1-8, and 22:1-5 

• 18:1-3 depicts a government that has fallen because of corruption. God calls us to redirect 
yielding to God instead of the idolatrous leaders of government. Do you feel this idolatry 
is being committed in contemporary times? 

• What other messages could be hidden inside this reading besides what is being read 
literally? 

From Exodus 3:1-10 

• Imagine if you had walked in Moses’s shoes and had seen the burning bush and heard the 
voice of the Ford. Do you think others would believe that this had occurred? 

• Have you ever experienced a place you believe to be “holy ground?” How does it feel to 
walk through God’s creation without shoes? Do you feel more closely connected with 
nature through experiences like this? 

• Why do you think God came to Moses through the burning bush? 

• Do you think people today should trust each other as blindly as Moses did to God? 

• Could the bush of fire be a parallel for Moses’ vocation? 
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From “The New Tree of Life and the Biblical Tree of Life: Imagining our Future” 

• In regards to the kinship of all organisms, do you feel that a spiritual presence exists? 

• Which tree of life model makes the most sense to your spirituality? The standard tree? 

The circular tree? The sideways tree? 

• “The tree of life can also help us envision our future. Hope for the future—the theological 
category sometimes called "eschatology"—plays a vital role in people's religious and 
spiritual life. When we can imagine our future, then we are able to move toward it with 
hope. Some medieval strands of Christian eschatology focused people's imagination 
individualistically on the “four last things”—death, judgment, heaven, and hell. Today, 
however, I believe religious imagination about the future needs to focus more on hope 
and healing, reconciliation, and life in a community of relationships—perhaps even 
expanding our vision of the communion of saints.” 

• Do you agree with Rossing? 

• Does the imagery of the Tree of Life give you hope for the future as it does for Rossing? 

• “The tree of life reminds us that we humans are who we are thanks to a community of 
relationships, in mystical communion with God, with one another, and with every living 
cell and creature throughout the universe's history.” 
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Appendix G: Recreation Team Plan 


Saturday 6/22 - Arrival day 

Intro game/activity: 

1. Fun fact bingo 

2. Extreme rock paper scissors 

3. Mingle mingle mingle 
Dinner 

1. Introduce teams 

2. Sorting umbrella (mentors) 

Sunday 6/23 - Faith, Science and Ethics in a changing climate 

Afternoon game: Steal the yarn snowball 

Free time option: Friendship bracelets with Kathryn 

Monday 6/24 - Change 

Afternoon game: Circle scavenger 
Freetime option: Frisbee in Arb with rec team 

Tuesday 6/25 - Mitigation 

Afternoon game: Bear Hunter Deer Hunter 

Wednesday 6/26 - Adaptation 

Afternoon game: Watermelon Olympics 

Thursday 6/27 - Activism 

Afternoon game: How well do you know your mentor? 
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Appendix H: Experts’ Presentation Themes 


Siri Erickson and Scott Bur (Academy leadership team) 

Theme : Wonder and Ways of Knowing in Science and Theology 

• Wonder (curiosity, asking questions) 

o Science, what is science? (images, observation, watching) 
o Theology, what is theology? (experiences into words, art, music) 
o Interactions (challenges, inspiration, wonder, questions) 

• Epistemology (methods, validation, value) 

o Science 

o Theology (quadrilateral) 

o Interactions (value, ethics) (challenges, inspiration, wonder, questions) 

• Which one speaks truth? Where does truth come from? 

• Reasoning (validation) 

o Science 
o Theology 

o Ask the question from multiple sources (scripture/tradition vs. reason/experience) 
o Interactions 

Theme : Truth, Models, and Belief in Science and Theology 

• Truth (deconstruct and reconstruct “What is truth?”) 

o Science (reproducibility of data) 
o Theology 
o Interactions 

• Models 

o Science 
o Theology 

o Language: introduce terms: eschatology, providence, transcendence, immanence 
o Interactions (science and religion models) 

• Belief (evidence to base future work on that/base life on that, move forward assuming 
that is true) (unpack “proof’) 

o Science 
o Theology 
o What is faith? 
o Interactions 

James Martin-Schramm (ethicist-in-residence) 

• Theme : Contrasting portraits of human vocation in Genesis 1-2 

o The relationship between human beings and God 
o The relationship of human beings to Earth 
o The relationship of human beings to other forms of life 
o The differing historical contexts of Gen. 1+2 
o Takeaways 

• Theme : Climate justice 

o Climate change is a wicked problem 
o Various dimensions of climate justice 
■ Intragenerational justice 
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■ Intergenerational justice 
- Intersectional justice 

• Theme : Hope and Provocation in Hebrews 10:23-25a 

o Hope in the age of climate change 
o The threat of climate denialism and climate fatalism 
o From cheap despair to costly hope 

• Theme : The Path to Carbon Neutrality at Luther College 

o Rooted in our mission 
o Climate action goals 
o Progress to date 

o Investing in efficiency and renewables 

Barbara Rossing (theologian-in-residence) 

• Theme : Mitigation. 

o My vocational journey. Holden Village. Wilderness, Outdoors, Geology Major, 
o At Harvard: learning about Roman Empire's "eschatology" propaganda (Roma 
Aeterna: empire without end) 

o I work on deconstructing Empire. The Bible's liberating visions of hope help us 
diagnose the pathologies of empires and envision alternative: the reign of God. 
o Hunger Games Panem. 

o Exodus story/ Egypt. Roman Empire. Revelation 17-18, Babylon vision. 

Revelation shows the dystopic future trajectory so we can get off that trajectory 
before it's too late: "Come out of it, my people" (Rev 18:4). 
o critique of slavery, unjust economic and military systems. 

o Jurgen Moltmann, Eschatology is not about the end of the world but the end of the 
system of this world. 

• Theme : Adaptation. 

o Re-Visioning, Re-constructing how to live as alternative communities that are 
"pockets" of God's New Jerusalem, 
o Exodus from Babylon into a liberating future. 

• Theme : Empire 

o Jonah, and how an unjust empire can change its whole economic and spiritual 
system rapidly! 

o Grass-roots protests in the streets make a difference, how to change. 

abby mohaupt (activist-in-residence) 

• Theme: change and eco-vocation 

o 2-2:30: Gen 2 and my vocation story 
o 2:30-3:30: Eco-Autobiography, parts 1 & 2 
o materials: crayons, markers, worksheet, paper, AV 

• Theme: adaptation and anti-imperialism 

o 2-2:30: Jonah and teach-in on meat and water use 

o 2:30-3:30: responding to the idea that what and how we consume matters to the 
climate and each other 

o materials: water bottles, pennanent markers, paper, chocolate, this video 

• Theme: mitigation 
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o 2-2:30: Rev 21 and the Biggest/Oldest Elm Tree in Texas 
o 2:30-3:30: section 3 of the eco-autobiography 

• Theme : resistance 

o 2-2:30: climate justice strategies, tactics, and actions 
o 2:30-3:30: climate resistance activity 

Jeff Jeremiason (scientist-in-residence) 

• Theme : the science of climate change 

o How the Earth’s climate works 
o Climate change models 

• Theme : mitigation 

o Energy usage by sector in the US 
o Wind vs. solar vs. biofuels 

• Theme : adaptation 

o Geoengineering examples 
o C02 capture/sequestration 
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Appendix I: Mentor Training Schedule 


Monday, June 3 

9:30 - 10am 
10-1 lam 
1 lam - 12:30pm 

12:30- 1:30pm 
1:30 - 2:30pm 
2:30 - 4pm 

4 - 4:30pm 
4:30 - 5:30pm 
5:30 - 7:30pm 

Tuesday, June 4 

9:30 - 10am 
10 - 11:30am 
11:30am - 12:30pm 
12:30- 1:30pm 
1:30 - 5pm 

5 - 5:30pm 
5:30 - 7pm 

Wednesday, June 5 

8:30 - 9am 
9am- 1pm 
1 - 1:30pm 
1:30 - 2:30pm 
2:30 - 4pm 
4 - 4:30pm 
4:30 - 6pm 

6 - 6:30pm 
6:30 - 8pm 

Thursday, June 6 

9:30 - 10am 
10am - 12pm 
12 - 1pm 
1 - 4:30pm 
4:30 - 5pm 

Friday, June 7 

8:30 - 9am 
9am- 12pm 
12 - 1pm 
1 - 2pm 


Contemplative practice led by Alex 

Intro to the Academy mentors program with Siri 

Intro to theology and Discussion of "An Earth-Centric Theological 

Framing for Planetary Solidarity" 

Catered lunch 

Team building led by Alex and Rachel 

Logistics and mentor teams overview with Rachel and Alex 

Contemplative practice led by Rachel 

Carpool to Jodi Maas' house in Mapleton 

Dinner at Jodi's house with Academy leadership team 


Contemplative practice led by Izzy 
What is science? with Scott Bur 
Catered lunch 

Deep listening 1-ls Round 1 (Alex and Rachel intro) 
Creating Mentor Groups 
Contemplative practice led by Amanda 
Dinner at Maggie's house 


Contemplative practice led by Ingrid 
Intro to Vocation with Marcia 
Catered lunch 

Deep listening 1-ls Round 2 

Team Time & Finalization of Mentor and SI Readings 

Contemplative practice led by Kathryn 

Move into Pittman and Soire apartments and pizza dinner 

Pizza in Pittman Basement 

Grocery shopping with Jodi 


Contemplative practice led by Teagan 

Discussion of Cootsona readings on Faith, Science, and Emerging Adults 
Lunch on own 

Mentor teams and Worship Team with Phil and Chad 
Contemplative practice led by Blaine 


Contemplative practice led by Allison 
Discussion of Freedom of a Christian with Marcia 
Lunch at Marcia's house 
Deep listening - Round 3 
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2 - 4:30pm 
4:30 - 5pm 

Monday, June 10 

9:30 - 10am 
10 - 11:30am 
11:30am - 12:30pm 
12:30 - 3pm 

2 - 3pm 

3 - 4pm 

4 - 4:30pm 

Tuesday, June 11 

9:30 - 10am 
10-1 lam 

1 lam - 12:30pm 
12:30- 1:30pm 
1:30 - 3pm 

3 - 4pm 

4 - 4:30pm 

Wednesday, June 12 

9:30 - 10am 
10 - 11:15am 
11:15am - 12:30pm 
12:30- 1:30pm 
1:30 - 2:30pm 
2:30 - 3pm 

3 - 4pm 

4 - 4:30pm 

Thursday, June 13 

9:30 - 10am 
10 - 11:45am 
12:30- 1:30pm 

2 - 3pm 

3 - 4pm 

4 - 4:30pm 

Friday, June 14 

9:30 - 10am 
10-1 lam 
1 lam - 12:30pm 
12:30- 1:30pm 
1:30 - 3pm 
3 - 4pm 


Mentor teams work time 
Contemplative practice led by Jake 


Contemplative led by Matt 

Discussion 

Lunch 

Team Time 

Zoom with abby (Curriculum) 
Brainstorming Mentor Messages 
Contemplative led by Will 


Contemplative led by Amanda 

Writing Time 

Discussion Time 

Lunch 

Team Time 

Deep Listening 

Contemplative led by Izzy 


Contemplative led by Teagan 

Discussion 

Team Report 

Lunch 

Overview of Senior Fellow program with Chaplain Maggie 
Writing Time 
Team Time 

Contemplative led by Blaine 


Contemplative led by Allison 

Team Time 

Lunch 

Discussion with Siri 
Team Time 

Contemplative led by Jake 


Contemplative led by Matt 

Discussion 

Team Time 

Lunch 

Read through Mentor Messages 
Writing Time 
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4-4:15pm 

Monday, June 17 

1 lam - 12pm 
12 - 1pm 

1 - 2pm 

2 - 2:30pm 
2:30 - 3pm 

3 - 4pm 

4 - 4:30pm 
4:30 - 5pm 
7:30 - 8:30pm 

Tuesday, June 18 

9:30am- 12pm 
12 - 1pm 

1 - 2pm 

2 - 3:30pm 
3:30 - 4pm 
4 - 4:30pm 
4:30 - 5pm 

Wednesday, June 19 

10 - 10:30am 
10:30am - 12pm 
12 - 1pm 

1 - 2pm 

2 - 3:30pm 
3:30 - 4:30pm 
4:30 - 5pm 

8 - 9pm 

Thursday, June 20 

10 - 10:30am 
10:30am - 12pm 
12 - 1pm 

1 - 2pm 

2 - 3:30pm 
3:30 - 4pm 
4 - 5pm 

7 - 8pm 

Friday, June 21 

10 - 10:30am 
10:30 - 1 lam 
1 lam - 12pm 


Contemplative led by Kathryn 


Senior Fellows arrive! 

Title IX training 

Lunch with ALL (Senior Fellows arrive) 

Welcome to the Academy! Ice Breaker - Get hyped (Rec Lead) 
Academy Curriculum Overview 
One on ones with Alex and Rachel 
One-on-Ones 

Contemplative Practice led by Maggie 
Bonfire 


Mentor deliberation training with Pam Conners 
Lunch 

One-on-Ones 

Team Time with Senior Fellows 
Overview of Recreation 
Privilege Bead Activity 
Contemplative 


Contemplative led by Liv, Will W, and Jacob 

Writing time 

Lunch 

Writing time 

Final Mentor Message Presentation 
Safety Training 

Create Master Event Services Needs Schedule 
Lawn Games 


Contemplative led by Cora, Earl, and Carsten 

Team time 

Lunch 

One on Ones with Senior Fellows 
Team Time with Senior Fellows 
Overview of Academy Worship 
Writing Time/general get stuff done time 
Movie night w/Senior Fellows 


Contemplative led by Sammy, Sam, and Amelia 
Academy Final Prep! 

Mentor-Senior Fellow Collaboration Time 
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12 - 1pm 
1 - 3:30pm 
1 - 3:30pm 
3:30 - 5pm 


Lunch 

Prepare Small Group Rooms in Beck (With Interns and Senior Fellows) 
Worship band rehearsal 
Academy Team Meeting 
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Appendix J: Participant Invitation Letter and Consent Form 

Letter of Informed Consent for Participating in Research at 
the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics 


May 9, 2019 

Dear Gustavus Academy 2019 Summer Program Participant, 

Thank you for registering to participate in the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and 
Ethic’s 2019 Summer Program. We have a wonderful program planned for this summer, and we are 
excited that an outstanding group of students like you are coming from all over the country, as well 
as from Canada, to learn and have fun together. 

This summer will be the fourth year of the Gustavus Academy’s Summer Program, and, 
as such, we are doing some additional research and program evaluation this year. As part of this 
effort to better understand the experience that students have during our Summer Program, I am doing 
a doctoral research project at the Academy this summer. 

I am writing to invite you to become a co-researcher with me as I seek to illuminate the 
question: “What is the experience of studying science and theology together at the Gustavus 
Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics?’’ The research method I am using is a qualitative one 
through which I am seeking to understand the experience of high school students like you as you 
study science and theology together this summer. 

Attached you will find more details about the research study and a consent fonn. After 
reviewing this material, if you would like to participate in this research and are under the age of 18, 
you must have a parent or legal guardian sign the consent form. 

I would value your participation in this research study. However, please be assured that if 
you choose not to participate, that choice will not in any way impact my regard for you or 
disadvantage you in any way as a participant in the Gustavus Academy’s 2019 Summer Program. If 
you or your parent or guardian have any further questions before considering whether or not you 
intend to participate in this research study, please email me at sericks5@gustavus.edu or call me at 
507.933.7277. 

If you choose to participate in this research, please read the consent form carefully with a 
parent or guardian, get the appropriate signature, and send a digital photo of your signed copy of the 
form back to me by June 1, 2019. Bring the paper version, along with all of your other Academy 
paperwork, with you when you come to campus this summer. 

I look forward to learning together with you this summer at the Gustavus Academy for 
Faith, Science, and Ethics! 

Regards, 

Rev. Siri C. Erickson 
Chaplain of the College 

Director of the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics 
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CONSENT TO PARTICIPATE IN RESEARCH 


We Need Both: 

The Impact of Integrated Faith and Science Pedagogies on the Theological Imaginations 

of Generation Z Christians 

Parent Consent Form 

We invite your child to participate in a research study conducted through Claremont School of Theology 
by Siri C. Erickson, a student in the Doctor of Ministry program at Claremont School of Theology. This 
researcher may be contacted at any time at Gustavus Adolphus College, 800 West College Avenue, 

Saint Peter, MN, 56082, by phone at 507.933.7277, or by email at sericks5@gustavus.edu. 

Dr. Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook is the CST faculty advisor for this study. Your 
child’s participation in this study is voluntary. You should read the infonnation 
below, and ask questions about anything you do not understand before deciding 
whether or not your child may participate. 

. PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study is to examine how the experience of intentionally studying 
science and theology together impacts the theological imaginations of Christian high 
school students who attend the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics summer 
program in 2019. Your child’s participation in the study will contribute to a better 
understanding of the potential benefits and challenges for high school students who study 
theology and science together. 

The purpose of this study is to gain insight into practical theology, pastoral care and/or 
spiritual care. Participation in this study should not be regarded as—or substituted for — 
therapy by a licensed professional. 


. DURATION AND LOCATION 

Participation in this study will consist of your child participating in four related activities: 
1) writing short daily journal entries of 10 minutes per day for up to 5 days, 2) a 
researcher observing one small group discussion your child participates in, 3) a 
researcher recording observations about your child’s final Academy presentation, and 4) 
describing their experiences in greater depth during one 30-40 minute interview with the 
researcher or a trained research assistant. Not all students who give consent to participate 
in this study will be interviewed individually, but by giving your consent now, you give 
consent for your child to participate in an interview if they are selected by the researcher. 
All research activities will take place at the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and 
Ethics on the campus of Gustavus Adolphus College during the second half of June 2019. 

. PROCEDURE 

If you allow your child to participate in this study, I would ask them to keep a daily 
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reflection journal during the Academy that includes up to 5 short journal entries, 
participate in one observed small group conversation, and be observed by a member of 
the research team during their final Academy presentation. In addition, your child may be 
selected to participate in a more in-depth, individual interview with the researcher or a 
trained research assistant toward the end of the week of the Summer Program about their 
experience studying science and theology together. 

. POTENTIAL RISKS AND DISCOMFORTS 

Risks involved in this study include possible feelings of uncertainty as your child 
grapples with their beliefs about God and how God interacts in the world in light of 
scientific knowledge. 

If at any time they feel uncomfortable, they are free to rest or to stop participating in the 
study. They may stop participating in any of the four parts of the study: journaling, small 
group conversation, Academy presentation and, if selected, individual interview. 

. ALTERNATIVES TO PARTICIPATION 

You have the right to refuse pennission for your child to participate in this study. You 
may also choose to withdraw your child at any time from the study. 

. CONFIDENTIALITY 

When the results of the research are published or discussed in conferences, no 
information will be included that would reveal your child’s identity. If 
photographs, videos, or audio-tape recordings of your child will be used for 
educational purposes, their identity will be protected or disguised. Your child’s 
personally identifying infonnation will be stored in conjunction with the research 
data until May 2021 and then their identifying information will be destroyed. 

. PARTICIPATION AND WITHDRAWAL 

Participation in this research is voluntary. If you do not allow your child to 
participate, that will not affect your relationship with Claremont School of 
Theology, Gustavus Adolphus College, or the Gustavus Academy for Faith, 

Science, and Ethics. If you allow your child participate, you are free to withdraw 
your consent and discontinue their participation at any time without prejudice. 

. WITHDRAWAL OF PARTICIPATION BY THE INVESTIGATOR 

The researcher may withdraw your child from participating in this research if the 
researcher believes that withdrawal from the study is in the child’s best interest. 

. QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR RIGHTS AS A RESEARCH PARTICIPANT 

If you have any questions about the study, or need to update your email address, contact the 
primary investigator, Siri C. Erickson at 507.933.7277, send an email to 
sericks5@gustavus.edu, or contact the advisor Dr. Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook at skujawa- 
holbrook@cst.ed or 909.447.2520. This study has been reviewed by Claremont School of 
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Theology Institutional Review Board and the study number is 2019-0302. If you have 
questions about your rights or are dissatisfied at any time with any part of this study, you can 
contact, anonymously if you wish, the chair of the Institutional Review Board email at 

irb@cst.edu . 


SIGNATURE OF PARENT OF RESEARCH PARTICIPANT 

copy of this document will be supplied for your records on the first day of the Academy Summer 

Program. 

I have read the information provided above. I have been given an opportunity to 
ask questions and all of my questions have been answered to my satisfaction. I 
have been given assurance that I will receive a copy of this form. 


Name of Legal Guardian 


Name of Participant 


Signature of Legal Guardian 


Date 


Address 


Phone 


Email 


SIGNATURE OF INVESTIGATOR 


Signature of Investigator 


Date 












Appendix K: Participant Journal Protocol 


Participant Reflection Journals - Protocol 
Purpose 

The purpose of these participant reflection journals is to give space for each participant to 
explore and reflect on their own experiences related to the primary research question: “How 
might studying theology and science together take shape for a science-loving Christian high 
school student in the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics?” Related to this primary 
question, the participant reflection journals may help us leam more about the following 
questions: 

• What did you learn yesterday about faith and science in a changing climate that made an 
impression on you? 

• How did that learning experience make you feel? 

• What questions do you have about what you are learning? 

• What was your experience yesterday of being in a Christian setting where learning about 
theology and science together is encouraged? 

• What did you observe or hear yesterday that left an impression? 

• How did being in such a community make you feel? 

Protocol 

1. Enter the room and find a computer. 

2. Log in to our Google Classroom site and find the two questions for the day. Join our 
Google Classroom with this classroom code: 2rkpxh. Enter the classroom code by going 
to classroom.google.com . 

3. Spend 5-10 minutes writing short (1-2 paragraphs each) responses to the two journal 
questions posted each morning. Your writing will only be shared with members of the 
research team and will be analyzed for research purposes and is not being graded. Please 
type your thoughts and reflections so that they are understandable to another person, but 
do not worry about all the things that you might be graded on in an Academic writing 
assignments. Quotes from your writing may be cited in the doctoral research paper, but 
your name or any other personally identifying information will not be attached to any 
specific quotes in the researcher’s publication. 

4. Be sure to submit your responses to each question. 

5. When you are finished, you can log out of Google Classroom and go to another space in 
Beck Hall to do your reading assignments. 
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Appendix L: Participant Journal Questions 


Sunday, June 23 


Question 1 

Describe any prior experience/s you have had where you learned about or discussed theology and 
science together. [You might reflect on one or more of the following questions. What was the 
setting for this learning or conversation? Who was a part of the experience? What did you learn 
or discuss? How did the experience make you feel? What questions arose for you during or 
after the experience?] 

OR, If you have never had such an experience, please reflect on how the absence of such an 
experience has impacted you. [You might reflect on one or more of the following questions. 
Have you ever found yourself wishing you could talk with someone about how theology and 
science interact? What feelings do you have about the lack of opportunities in your life to learn 
about theology and science together? What questions do you have about how theology and 
science might interact?] 

Question 2 

What was your experience yesterday of being in a Christian setting where learning about 
theology and science together is encouraged? What did you observe or hear yesterday that left 
an impression? How did being in such a community make you feel? 

Monday, June 24 


Question 1 

What did you learn yesterday about faith and science in a changing climate that made an 
impression on you? How did that learning experience make you feel? What questions do you 
have about what you are learning? 

Question 2 

What was your experience yesterday of being in a Christian setting where learning about 
theology and science together is encouraged? What did you observe or hear yesterday that left 
an impression? How did being in such a community make you feel? 

Tuesday, June 25 


Question 1 

What did you learn yesterday about faith and science in a changing climate that made an 
impression on you? How did that learning experience make you feel? What questions do you 
have about what you are learning? 

Question 2 

What was your experience yesterday of being in a Christian setting where learning about 
theology and science together is encouraged? What did you observe or hear yesterday that left 
an impression? How did being in such a community make you feel? 
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Wednesday, June 26 


Question 1 

What did you observe or hear this week that left an impression or sparked your imagination? 
What are you still wondering about? 

Question 2 

What was your experience yesterday of being in a Christian setting where learning about 
theology and science together is encouraged? What did you observe or hear yesterday that left 
an impression? How did being in such a community make you feel? 

Thursday, June 27 


Question 1 

Where do you think God is in the midst of the changing climate? How do you know? (Consider 
what you have learned this week about scripture, experience, reason, and tradition.) 

Question 2 

What do you think God's vision for the future is and how are we called to be a part of that? How 
do you know? (Consider what you have learned this week about scripture, experience, reason, 
and tradition.) 
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Appendix M: Small Group Theological Conversation Observation Protocol and Questions 


Mentor Group Theological Conversation - Observation Protocol 

Purpose 

The purpose of these theological conversation observations is to explore the relational and 
contextual dimensions and interactions related to the primary research question: “How might 
studying theology and science together take shape for a science-loving Christian high school 
student in the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics?” Related to this primary 
question, the conversation observations may help us learn more about the following questions: 

• How are the students processing their experiences at the Academy together in these 
conversations? 

• How are their Academy experiences impacting or shaping the way that the participants 
are relating to each other? 

• How are their interactions with each other impacting their theological imaginations? 

Protocol 

1. Enter the room and find a corner spot that allows you to type on your laptop. Activate 
your lecture capture recording. 

2. When the group gets settled in their seats, introduce yourself and remind people that you 
are there to observe and take notes as they have their conversation. Encourage them to 
ignore you as much as possible and have the conversation as they normally would. 

3. Remind them that you are capturing the conversation via the room’s lecture capture and 
that the recording is for research purposes only and will not be shared beyond the 
research team. 

4. Observe the conversation and take notes related to the various prompting questions 
below. 

5. Do not interrupt the conversation; let it happen. 

6. At the end of the conversation, thank them for participating in the research process. 

7. Let them leave the room for their next activity. 

8. Turn off the lecture capture. 

9. Stay in the room and finish typing up your notes, observations, and researcher reflections. 

Discussion Questions 

For conversation facilitation, please start with the following discussion questions. Have everyone 
respond to the first question (Go around in a circle to give each person a chance to speak.) 

1. Where do you think God is in the midst of the changing climate? How do you 

know? (Consider what you have learned this week about scripture, experience, reason, and 
tradition.) 

2. How do you think God is interacting with the world? How do you know? (Consider what you 
have learned this week about scripture, experience, reason, and tradition.) 

3. What do you think God's vision for the future is and how are we called to be a part of 
that? How do you know? (Consider what you have learned this week about scripture, 
experience, reason, and tradition.) 

4. How are you thinking about the relationship between science and theology in new ways as a 
result of what you have learned this week? 
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Appendix N: Interview Protocol and Questions 


Participant Interviews - Protocol 
Purpose 

The purpose of these Academy participant interviews is to give space for Academy participants 
to explore and reflect on their own experiences related to the primary research question: “How 
might studying theology and science together take shape for a science-loving Christian high 
school student in the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics?” Related to this primary 
question, the participant interviews may help us learn more about the following questions: 

• What was your experience this week of being in a Christian setting where learning about 
theology and science together is encouraged? 

• What did you observe or hear this week that left an impression or sparked your 
imagination? 

• How did being in this learning community make you feel? 

• What are you learning about faith and science in a changing climate that is making an 
impression on you? 

• What questions do you have about what you are learning? 

• What are you still wondering about as a result of this experience? 

• What does it feel like to you to be and become a theologian who engages with science? 

Interview Guidelines 

(Tips/things to remember for conducting a phenomenological interview) 

• The purpose of the interview is to acquire detailed first-person descriptions of an 
experience pertaining to the phenomenon in question 

• Keep in mind the subjectivity of the interviewee’s first-person experiences and refrain 
from treating it objectively/in objective terms 

• Keep questions open but directive 

• Try to guide interviewees to descriptions of actual personal experiences (and away from 
analyzing their experience) 

• Take a few handwritten notes- try not to write too much, just keywords and phrases 

• As the interviewer: 

o Be clear- keep questions short and free of jargon. If there is confusion, elaborate, 
o Be gentle- give them time to think, tolerate pauses, let them finish their thoughts, 
o Be sensitive- be attentive to what is said and how it is said, 
o Be open and flexible- respond to what seems to be important to the interviewee, 
don’t be afraid to change course a little so long as it still pertains to experiences of 
the phenomenon. 

o Be critical- be prepared to challenge what has been said (albeit gently), for 
example: dealing with inconsistencies in the interviewees’ responses, 
o Try to relate to what the interviewee has previously said. This will build a good 
relationship and encourage them to be more open and genuine in their responses, 
o Try to be balanced. Don’t talk too much or the interviewee may get passive. Don’t 
talk too little or the interviewee may feel they aren’t talking around the “right 
lines” and become nervous. 

o Never answer a question for the interviewee yourself- you may skew their answer 
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o 


Use active listening techniques to show you’re engaged 


Interview Questions 

Related to your experience of being and learning at the Gustavus Academy: 

1. What was your experience this week of being in a Christian setting where learning about 
theology and science together is encouraged? 

2. Tell me about some particular moments or activities that stand out for you? What were 
you doing? Who was with you? What were you thinking about? How were you feeling? 

3. What about being in this learning environment had a meaningful impact on you? 

4. What did you observe or hear this week that left an impression or sparked your 
imagination? 

5. How did being in this learning community make you feel? (Make sure they are talking 
about their own feelings not opinions. Redirect them towards feelings if necessary.) 

6. What are you still wondering about after experiencing the Gustavus Academy this week? 

7. What dimensions, incidents, and people connected with this experience stand out for 
you? 

8. How did this experience affect you? What changes do you associate with the experience? 

9. What bodily changes or states were you aware of during this experience? 

10. Have you shared all that is significant to you with reference to this experience? Is there 
anything else you would like to share with me about your experience this week? 

Optional questions based on where the conversation goes: 

1. What are you learning about theology and science that is making an impression on you? 

2. What new ethical or theological concepts sparked your imagination this week about who 
God is and what God is up to in our changing world? 

3. What are you still wondering about God and how God interacts with the world? Where 
do you have questions emerging at the intersection of theology and science? 

4. How does what you believe about God and science impact the way you are motivated to 
act ethically and justly in the world? 

5. What is stirring for you in tenns of your own sense of vocation or calling? How did this 
Academy experience impact your sense of call in the world? 
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Appendix O: Presentation Description and Observation Protocol 


Academy Presentations - Protocol 
Purpose 

The purpose of these Academy Presentations is to give space for Academy participants to 
explore and reflect on their own experiences related to the primary research question: “How 
might studying theology and science together take shape for a science-loving Christian high 
school student in the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics?” Related to this primary 
question, the Academy Presentations may help us learn more about the following questions: 

• What was your experience this week of being in a Christian setting where learning about 
theology and science together is encouraged? 

• What did you observe or hear this week that left an impression or sparked your 
imagination? 

• How did being in this learning community make you feel? 

• What are you learning about faith and science in a changing climate that is making an 
impression on you? 

• What questions do you have about what you are learning? 

• What are you still wondering about as a result of this experience? 

• What does it feel like to you to be and become a theologian who engages with science? 

Protocol 

1. In your mentor groups, familiarize yourself with the purpose of the Academy 
Presentations and begin considering the prompting questions. 

2. Mid-week, decide if you want to do an individual presentation, work with one or more 
people in your group, or work as a whole group. 

3. Consider what you want to communicate to others about your experience at the Gustavus 
Academy and how you might want to communicate. You could make a slideshow, write 
an original song or prayers, make a music video or create a skit, etc. Your presentation 
can take any number of forms, so please be as creative as you would like to be. 

4. Work on your presentation throughout the week in your mentor group time. Your 
presentation should be between 5-8 minutes in length. 

5. Give your presentation to the whole Gustavus Academy Summer Intensive community 
on Friday, June 28. 

Questions to reflect on for your Academy Presentation: 

Related to your experience of learning at the Academy: 

1. What was your experience this week of being in a Christian setting where learning about 
theology and science together is encouraged? 

2. What did you observe or hear this week that left an impression or sparked your 
imagination? 

3. How did being in this learning community make you feel? 

4. What are you learning about faith and science in a changing climate that is making an 
impression on you? 

5. What questions do you have about what you are learning? 

6. What are you wondering about as a result of this experience? 
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7. What does it feel like to you to be and become a theologian who engages with science? 

Related to your theological formation: 

1. What important scientific insights stood out for you during the week? 

2. What new ethical or theological concepts sparked your imagination this week about who 
God is and what God is up to in our changing world? 

3. Where did you notice connections between theology and science? 

4. How does the science of climate change cause you to wonder about God and God's action 
in the world in a new way? 

a. Where and how do you think God is present in the world given the reality of a 
changing climate? 

b. What kind of power does God have to address climate change? What might that 
mean about the nature of God’s power more generally? 

c. How do you think God is working through people and the creation to inspire 
hopeful and just action in a changing climate? 

d. What kind of world do you think God envisions for the future? What does God’s 
vision for the future call us to be and do in this world? 

5. What are you still wondering about God and how God interacts with the world? Where 
do you have questions emerging at the intersection of theology and science? 

6. How does what you believe about God and science impact the way you are motivated to 
act ethically and justly in the world? 

Related to your sense of vocation: 

1. What did you learn about the concept of vocation this week? 

2. Where do you feel that you could be of service to your neighbor through the use of your 
personal gifts? 

3. What aspect of local or global life do you feel called to help improve? 

4. Have you ever had an experience that left you with a deep sense of calling to help 
someone or fix something? How did that make you feel? Frustrated? Excited? 

5. What vocational stirrings are you sitting with as a result of your Gustavus Academy 
experience? 

6. Who has helped you this week as you have considered your own sense of calling? 

Academy Presentations - Observation Protocol 
Purpose 

The purpose of these Academy Presentations is to give space for Academy participants to 
explore and reflect on their own experiences related to the primary research question: “How 
might studying theology and science together take shape for a science-loving Christian high 
school student in the Gustavus Academy for Faith, Science, and Ethics?” Related to this primary 
question, the Academy Presentations may help us learn more about the following questions: 

• What was the experience like this week of being in a Christian setting where learning 
about theology and science together is encouraged? 

• What did they observe or hear this week that left an impression or sparked their 
imaginations? 

• How did being in this learning community make them feel? 
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• What are they learning about faith and science in a changing climate that is making an 
impression on them? 

• What questions do they have about what they are learning? 

• What are they still wondering about as a result of this experience? 

• What does it feel like to them to be and become a theologian who engages with science? 

Protocol 

You are here to help the researcher gain an outsider’s perspective on the experience of this 

week’s Academy participants through observing their presentations. 

• Please make notes about what you observe in their presentations about how they are 
describing their experiences and what they have learned. 

• You do not need to write down everything the students say, because we are recording 
their presentations. 

• Please take note of themes, phrases, and ideas that seem to stand out to you or be 
important to you as they relate to the research questions listed above. 

• You can make all of your observations together in one document, and then share that 
document with Siri. 

If I have any questions about your observation notes, I will follow up with you. 

Thank you! 

-Siri 
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Appendix P: Phenomenological Material Coding Scheme and Sample Quotes 


Coding Scheme for Phenomenological Material 

1. 

Tending emotions 

1.1 

Feeling safe & free in a judgment-free zone (relief, comfort, support, welcome, belonging, 

“home away from home”) 

1.2 

Feeling respected & valued for my opinions (not alone, not weird, accepted, appreciated, 
surprising, wonderful, confident) 

1.3 

Feeling refreshed & excited to be in stimulating learning environment (satisfied, joyful, 
grounded, curious, introspective, enlightened, inspired, renewed) 

1.4 

Feeling grateful & hopeful for the opportunities to connect faith and science at the Academy 
(happy, satisfied, amazing feeling, good, life-changing) 

1.5 

Feeling scared and overwhelmed about climate change (scared by the science/facts, sobering, 
devastating problem) 

2. 

Peer relationships 

2.1 

Great to be with to peers who share similar interests in science and faith and yet have different 
ideas/perspectives 

2.2 

Appreciation of deep and honest discussions 

2.3 

Being listened to by my peers when I share my thoughts and ideas 

2.4 

Talking with others helped me understand my own ideas better 

2.5 

Made a lot of new friends 

3. 

Theological insights 

3.1 

Questioning of supernaturalism, thinking about the nature of God’s power 

3.2 

God’s vision for the future, especially related to climate change 

3.3 

God is present with us, guiding us/ I see God in the people around me 

3.4 

Beauty in God’s creation/our responsibility as stewards of creation 

3.5 

Expanded sense of vocation/God’s calling (that includes caring for the earth) 

4. 

Gustavus Academy experience 

4.1 

Welcoming and open-minded environment/supportive 

4.2 

Great content and information from presenters 

4.3 

Space to live with theological wonder/uncertainty (these are big/challenging ideas, questions), 
time for reflection/introspection 

4.4 

Deep sense of community (peers, mentors, presenters, staff) 

4.5 

Unlocks a deep passion for learning more about science, theology, God, the world 

5. 

Responses to climate change 

5.1 

More urgency to talk about climate change in home community 

5.2 

Named specific actions to do at home to address climate change 

6. 

Relationship between science and faith 

6.1 

Always thought they could go together (family support) 

6.2 

Lack of previous opportunities to mix science and religion 

6.3 

Learned how to put science and faith together 

6.4 

Both are needed to address big world challenges 
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Sample Quotes from Participant Journals and Interviews 

1.1 (Alex) - There’s something so comforting about being around a group of other open-minded, 
similarly-minded people and being able to express these views that people have, instead of 
keeping them circulating in their brain, is so refreshing and so comforting that I think it’s such an 
important thing. Because so many people don’t. I mean everyone’s curious about how they fit 
into this universe. And, I mean, what the role of God is, and to have the chance to articulate your 
beliefs is so important for mental health, for your spiritual health, for everything. So I think it’s 
comforting, and it’s amazing, and it’s needed. 

(Callie) - Everyone is so nice and kind, and you’re not judged for any of the questions you might 
ask or any of the responses you may have to questions. 

(Ellie) -1 feel like I can actually talk without feeling judged or pressured to say, or keep what I 
really want to say inside, and I make up some fake answer to keep them happy. And it’s just 
been really nice knowing that I don’t have to make everybody happy with what I have to say. 

1.2 (Callie) - There’re going to accept the words I speak, the opinions that I have, the questions 
that I ask, and I’ll feel comfortable about it. And the group of people that I’ve met have made me 
feel so good about myself. 

1.3 (Kristy) - And I think that’s the biggest thing that I found both for my mind and for my body 
is that I’m just, I’m so happy when I’m here. And I think that is expressed both in body and mind 
though the week in a variety of ways. 

1.4 (Kristy) - I think just that I’m so thankful that I’ve had this experience. It’s definitely been 
life-changing for me, and I think it’s going to continue to be life-changing for others. And so I’m 
just really so happy that I’ve gotten to have this experience, that I’ve gotten to meet all of these 
people, because I’m going to carry this experience with me for the rest of my life. And that’s a 
pretty cool think to have. 

1.5 (Avery) - I think all the data on climate change from a scientific standpoint, like the number 
of people who are dying every year from climate change, or the prevalence of thousand-year 
storms and things like that.. .1 thought those were all sort of sobering statistics that we don’t 
necessarily hear in everyday life. And so, I thought those definitely have stuck out to me. Like 
how dangerous climate change actually is. Like we all know it’s a problem, but it’s much more 
imminent than a lot of people are able to recognize. 

2.1 (Alex) - The other fellows, the other kids, the other people that I relate to. The other people I 
have conversations with, the other people who get excited about what I get excited about. I mean 
these people, regardless of whether we stay in touch. I mean it’s just incredible how much of an 
impact they can make in one or two weeks. 

2.2 (Emily) - So to be able to talk about it and to talk about the theological perspectives of 
everyone in the room, because we’re all Christians, but we still all have slightly different views 
on God, has just been really interesting and it makes me excited more than anything. 

(Ivy) - So I really appreciated that and how just like welcoming and open everyone in my group 
was, like they were all so easy to talk to, and respectful, and I appreciated that my honesty was 
matched by honesty from other people. Like I felt like I wasn’t being more open than anyone 
else, and I felt like we were all on the same page and that really helped. 

(Kristy) - And I think that also because we really talk about a lot of tough issues, because we do 
that, and we establish ground rules for openness and for respect, that a real sense of community 
is cultivated. Because when you know intimate things about a person, you really get to know 
them and understand them. And that is a really important part of forming a strong community. 
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(Ellie) - So I think being, having a conversation every single day with people on serious subjects 
has, will have increased my ability to have a conversation with a person because I think that in 
reality today, a lot of kids my age are struggling with that, with that ability, because of cell 
phones and such as this. 

2.3 (Kari) - And I think being around people who are like open to that and don’t criticize you 
and just kind of understand, and kind of, you know, say also their opinions and ideas is like 
something that is really cool, and I think is an opportunity for people who do love science and 
faith. 

(Alex) - And so I know that no matter what happens, no matter how crazy my ideas can get, that 
I’ll always be with these open-minded, and just friendly people, that love science and religion. 
They won’t care. I mean they will. And that’s why it’s just such a safe environment. That’s so 
important, I think. 

(Elbe) -1 think just being around open-minded people has also helped open up my mind, 
because I come from a small town where everybody has the exact same beliefs. So, I technically 
have the minority ideas and stuff. So, it’s just been super nice being able to actually have a 
conversation without my ideas being shut down. 

2.3 (Avery) - And we don’t all agree on the same exact things, like we don’t all agree on, like, 
what candidate should run for president.. .1 just found it really refreshing to be able to discuss 
things without feeling like people are going to turn on you because you had a specific political 
belief or theological belief. 

2.4 (Kristy) - I think communication is our greatest tool to leam more about ourselves and about 
others. And so, I think that just having someone to talk to about something that you’re passionate 
about, can be incredibly helpful. Because I don’t think we always recognize the passion that we 
have until we say it out loud to someone. I know that’s definitely how it was for me. 

2.5 (Callie) -1 typically consider myself as a rather outgoing person, and like a people person. 
But this was a new experience for me. I haven’t really done any camps like this. So, the thought 
of going out and meeting so many new people was kind of daunting, but I realized that it wasn’t 
that hard and everyone is super nice. So, I was able to make a lot of new friends. 

3.1 (Kari) - But he can’t solve it on his own. And I think that’s something I’m probably 
struggling with the most knowing is - you know God sees it. And he just doesn’t have the 
ability. But I think also like, he works through us to solve this. 

(Mike) - I’ve kind of always believe that where God sent us down and no matter what 
components come into our life, he’ll always have an influence, but he won’t have any control 
over us. So that allows for us to have our own free will. And it explains why there is evil in the 
world. But is also says that God’s looking out for us and He’s always going to be there to 
influence us and give us gifts to combat these issues. 

(Alex) - I love big, big questions about the universe, and to be introduced to such big topics such 
as process theology. I mean whether the future is open, whether God is supernatural. I mean 
we’re so used to not questioning things, I suppose. And so I just thought about it so much over 
the last year, and it was just so fascinating to me. So I keep wondering about that. 

(Carl) - I learned that God has patience, and he’s watching us, and he may not be able to move 
us with the supernatural force and solve global climate change, but I think he’s through me. And 
I’m going to approach him and my community with everything I have. 

(Avery) - I think especially the concept of God knowing about the future has been particularly 
interesting, because I’ve always sort of taken for granted that God is all-powerful or all whatever 
the case may be. But as this Academy has gone on, I’ve started to think more about how perhaps 
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I don’t think I believe in an all-powerful God. I feel like I believe.. .in an all-loving God. I 
thought that was really good, because I felt sort of like an all-powerful God would have already 
stopped climate change. And you can’t be all-powerful and all-loving together and still have 
problems. So, I thought all-loving seemed to suit my concept of God better. 

3.3 (Emily) - So for me I’ve then had to look and realize that when I see God in the change in 
climate, I see him in the people that are trying to change how we look at climate change, who are 
trying to make the world a better place. 

(Kristy) - But I think especially in the people and in the good work that they’re doing is where I 
see God, especially in this place. And I think that God is present in helping anyone, but 
especially here, to understand that faith and science go hand-in-hand and the fact that so many 
people have, like, I’ve see that spark in them, that I saw in myself the first year, and that is just 
incredible. 

(Carl) - With Adam and Eve he planned on full cooperation and perfect harmony, but obviously 
the sins came into play. And I think that’s what today, I mean there’s always going to be 
darkness and we need to come together. And God will be walking with us every step of the way. 

I mean he’s gonna laugh with us; he’s gonna cry with us. We might not see him at the moment, 
but he’s definitely with us every step of the way and on the path. 

(Kristy) - I think God works through all of us to create this community, because I think God 
knows that community is important, and this is one way that we can express that love that we 
feel in community. 

3.4 (Mike) - The main thing I’ve learned is how much you can tie in the Bible and scripture into 
climate change, and how we are not rulers of the Earth. That we’re here to take care of the earth 
and to help the earth flourish. And that kind of changed my sense on how I look at what God’s 
essential plan is for us - to make it more like heaven on Earth scenario with all its beauty that he 
intended. 

3.5 (Alex) - Knowledge by itself has no meaning, but it’s how we put that into the world, it’s 
how we act up on that knowledge that shows the importance of things like this. 

(Kristy) - I think the Academy has definitely shown me that an important part of my vocation is 
combining faith and science in any regard, but especially in my future career. I think science is 
where I am being pushed towards, and a part of that will be combining faith in my future 
career.. .And I think also when we talk about such global universal issues it really shows me that 
as a Christian, a global Christian community, our job here is to just be loving images of God and 
to really, through things like climate justice, show that love to the whole world. 

(Elbe) - Well I think it’s safe to say that I’ve actually added theologian to my vocation, because 
before I don’t even think I’d heard the word before I came here.. .And the more we talked about 
it, the more I was able to understand and add that into my own vocation. 

4.1 (Kristy) - I think that this community has been so accepting of everyone that I’ve seen walk 
through, which is something that’s not very common. I think that everyone here is just so open to 
hearing and understanding new things, whether that be about science or about a theological 
concept or just about people’s lives. I think it’s so encouraging to me to see the sense of 
openness and community that is really special to this place. 

4.2 (Avery) - I was really interested. I was like actually excited to like have the concept 
of.. .seeing the Bible from a new light and like using that to apply to our current situation. 
Because I think that we spend a lot of time reading the Bible as like a historical document, a 
collection of stories.. .1 feel like it’s very interesting to look at it from a perspective of what can 
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this sort of teach us about today’s society and how can we read the Bible in a new way to better 
understand how we can help with climate change. I thought it was really enlightening. 

(Philip) -1 don’t know, like, what I believe in and what I don’t believe in. And I think one of the 
coolest things that I kind of took away from one of the lectures is that comparing God and 
science is really tough because when you think of God you think of some higher power and 
when you think of science, you think of scientists. And you’re kind of comparing extra-terrestrial 
and humans. 

4.3 (Ivy) - And it was really interesting to be faced with questions like ‘Where is God in the 
midst of climate change.’ And I don’t know if I have an answer to that question that quite 
satisfies me yet, but it’s an interesting one to ponder. And I think that’s kind of the point of this 
week is not to reach answers, but it’s to encourage you to ponder and to wonder about the 
intersections and about your own beliefs and how your beliefs regarding faith intersect with 
things in science. 

(Ivy) - But we discuss like lots of stuff about God, and I think that that’s when it’s really 
important that there isn’t someone telling you, or even if, they’re not directly telling you what to 
believe. In my own life, I’ve like ended up believing a lot of stuff because it’s about what’s been 
passed on to me, and that is how we learn and how we search through our beliefs. But at a certain 
point, you develop to an extent where you need to be able to know what your own beliefs are, 
and it gets a lot more complicated when it’s difficult to separate what you’re being told and what 
you actually believe. 

(Alex) - That’s the biggest thing that the Academy has done for me is open up. I mean, I was a 
curious person. I didn’t really know how to satisfy that curiosity until the Academy, and that just 
really made me splurge on questions about our being in this universe. 

(Elbe) - So I think that we always will have questions and exploring will help, I think, make us 
feel better about our ideas of what the answers are. But it also raised more questions, which I 
think is also really healthy to have. 

4.4 (Mike) - When I just ended up sitting silently and looking around me and thinking about how 
at the start of the week I knew no one and I was, even though, like, I’m pretty outgoing, I was 
very nervous to get to know everyone and that people would be mean, but just the beauty of us 
all sitting there and the beauty of the campus in general and how we’ve come together so much 
and become a community. 

4.5 (Kristy) - And I’ve also just become so much more passionate, I think, in all sectors of my 
life, but especially in science and faith and the intersection between the two that has been such a 
real joy for me to discover for myself. I think that as I continue, it’s going to persist and continue 
to be something that I learn and growth through. 

(Avery) - And I thought it was really interested how we were discussing how God made the 
world in a way that human beings could never understand all of it. And so that’s part of the 
fascinating thing. And so, no matter how much we study things, we’re never going to know all of 
it. Which I find really exciting, because you can keep working and learning more on it. 

5.1 (Mike) -1 know that something needs to be done. And I’ve become aware of it. Before I’ve 
always know it’s an issue, but I didn’t really take much action. I’m going to be honest. And now 
I know even though it’s getting to be too late. But now I know that I need to do something about 
it, and I can’t just sit back and watch, because I know many people were like me. Where they’ve 
know it’s an issue and they support that we should take care of it. But no one really take that 
action, and we need those leaders out there to take action against it. 
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5.2 (Mike) - Yes, I want to take on all the challenges I can, but I know I can’t do it alone. So, 
what I’m thinking when I go back to my home is to build a community around me of people who 
have similar view and prioritize these issues and work to change something on a larger scale 
rather than just one person. 

6.1 (Emily) - Well, I really enjoyed this week, and I’m glad that it exists. So, I know not 
everyone has had an opportunity like this to explore science and religion together. And I’m very 
thankful that my mom is a very devout Lutheran. So, when we did school, we did devotions 
every morning. But on top of that she’s an aerospace engineer. So, we also did a lot of science in 
our school. So, this isn’t a new experience to me. I’ve always had religion and science go hand- 
in-hand. 

6.2 (Elbe) - There’s always been a fine line where I was like almost scared to meld the two 
together because I wasn’t one-hundred percent sure of what I thought on either one. And I think 
this week I’ve taken away that line, and I haven’t necessarily like melded it all together, though. 
But it’s nice knowing that in the future they can meld together and come into one. 

(Avery) - I do think that before I came to the Academy I was really - I want to be an 
astrophysicist, and I wanted to be religious also.. .but it was difficult to have both of those going 
on and be able to have like creation stories and stuff like that and also have like the big bang 
model. 

6.3 (Kari) - And so I feel like coming to the Academy has really taught me that line can be 
erased. It doesn’t need to be there, that they can come together, they can integrate into one 
another. 

(Alex) - I certainly one-hundred percent believe that there is an absolute intersection there, and 
that science is something that God would be proud of.. .1 feel very confident that we can be 
believers, we can be Christians, we can be spiritual, while also loving and appreciating the 
sciences. 

(Kristy) - And I also think that when I am in school, and like when I’m doing a science project 
or when I’m doing any assignment, really, I think that I think about where does my faith come 
in. Like, how is it connected? And so, I’m more aware of the connections not just between faith 
and science but between faith and everything I do. 

(Callie) - Before the Academy, like my ideas of science and faith were rather separated. I have a 
kind of narrow mind to think about combining them. And then, after coming here, I’m like, wow, 
without having both of them work together, science and faith don’t really work that well on their 
own. You need to have those people in labs doing all of the, like, big work. But you also need the 
people who believe that this can happen and the people doing God’s work to solve the problems. 

6.4 (Philip) - This Academy has totally opened my eyes to the fact that climate change is 
something that’s going to affect everyone at some point and it doesn’t matter how rich you are. 
You can’t avoid it, you know, because we can’t live on other planets. And this is what we’ve 
got.. .One thing I kind of took from so far was that science and faith are not mutually exclusive 
when it comes to world problems. And that when you have something that’s threatening all of 
humanity, you have to find a way to appeal this problem to everyone. 

(Alex) - We’re humans inherently wanting to know about the world completely, and I feel like 
it’s an injustice to human nature to try to block out one of them because then you’re not 
completely learning about God’s creation.. .So you need both of them to have a better 
understanding of this world we’re living in. 
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